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LROSPECTUS, 

Tue Farmers’ Gossip will be published quar- 
terly. As the name indicates, it will be a gos- 
sipy paper. We shall record what many of ou! 
farmers and their wives are doing. We shall 
gi®e life sketches and pictures of celebrated men 
and women of the Farm and Grange. We shall 
commence a history of the Grange from the first 
day when it had birth in the brain of a man in 
Charleston, S. C., up to the time when it num- 
bered 25,000 Granges, and so on to 
"the present day. The story will be il- 
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everyone getting rich; we shall therefore charge 
15 cents a year for the Farmers’ Gossip, payable 
in advance. Any one sending us in the names 
of ten subscribers, residents of the United States 
or Canada, and one dollar and fifty cents, shall 
be entitled to fifteen cents, payable in one year’s 
subscription to the Farmers’ Gossip, and thus we 
both will get rich, We have already engaged 


the services of some of the best writers that live 
on farms—North, South, East, and West. 


est‘ routes, and how to purchase tickets, and to 
determine the outfit required, and what a man 
with or without capital can depend upon ac- 
complishing. We think we can safely say, after 
full and careful consideration of the subject, 
that these letters alone will be worth the price of 
one year’s subscription to THe FARMER’s Gossip 
—the magnificent sum of 15 cents. 


MORTIMER WHITEHEAD 


With this issue of Gossip we preseut 


lustrated with “fine engravings of the 


our readers with. the face of one who 
has a national reputation as one of the 


principal actors, and will form a histo- 


ry of thrilling interest, and worth many 
times the subscription price. We shall 


early workers in the Grange cause, and 
one who, by_his earnest efforts is justly 


endeavor to inculcate a love for lovely 


entitled to his fame as one of the 


homes — the interior and exterior ad- 
ornments ; therefore, furniture, pic- 
tures and engravings, curtains and 
beds, stoves and ventilation, - carpets 
and walls, knick-knack and_ bric-a- 
brac, will receive much attention. We 
believe that nothing is too good for the 
farmer to eat, therefore cooking will re- 


builders of our Order. Bro. Mortimer 
Whitehead, Worthy Past Lecturer of 


the National Grange, needs no intro- 
duction to Patron readers. We have 
S-cured a few points of his life interest 


that we know will be read with interest. 


ceive attention. We believe farmers 
and their wives and children cannot 
dress too well, therefore the fashions 
will be a matter of gossip. We believe 
they cannot be too polite, therefore 
good manners will be gossiped about. 
We believe they cannot have too much 


Bro. Whitehead, was born October gth, 
1841, and belongs to one of the oldest 
families in the State of New Jersey. 
His ancestors, on both father’s and 


mother’s side, were in the revolution, 
on the pariot side; even the women 


of the family partook of the ‘‘spirit of 


education, so mental culture, music: 


and poetry will be gossiped about. We 


particularly believe that the women of 
the Farm cannot be accorded too 
much deference and honor, and there- 
fore we will gossip about that sort of 
women’s rights. We believe in the ad- 
ornments of gardens and windows ; 
therefore we will gossip about 
flowers for in and.out-doors, We 
do not believe any boy or girl 
should smoke or chew tobacco, 
or drink rum; therefore we wil] 
gossip about those things. We 
believe in children having happy 
childhood days, so we will gossip 
about that. Skating, swimming 3 
and athletic sports; birds, fish 
‘and animals; boating, gunning and _ fishing; 
-pets— dogs and chickens — squirrels, pigeons, 
and candies and books, and all such things, will 


not be forgotten in the Gossip. We believe that 
f - A Jittle fan, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.’ _ 


And therefore funny men and. things will be 
-gossiped about.. We hope to have’ many a 
‘smile with our regders We firmly believe in 
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76.” At the battle of Monmouth— 
fought on an extremely hot day in June 
Aunt Peggy Whitehead was one, of 
the women who carried water out to 
the soldiers on the field all day. . And 
when the town (now city) of Elizabeth 
was threatened by the enemy, AuntRa- 


chel Whitehead helped roll the barrels 


of flour from the warehouses, to get 
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We publish inthis saamnber the first . letter 
of our Editorial Correspondent, whom#we have 
sent to the West, to” exaniine the public and pri- 


vate lands of that vast empire for the benefit of 


our readers, and to ascertain their price and see 
whether they are adapted to farming or stock 
raising or both, Also tofind the best and cheap 


“Volunteers, and passed through so 


it to safer quarters. The broad:Anglo- 
Saxon name traces back across the’ 
water to one Master Whitehead, 
who was chaplain to Queen Ann, 
Boleyn, and Elizabeth. 


the family were active in the bat- 
tle of freedom, Gen’l Heath (his 
mother’s maiden name) was one 
of Washington’s most trusted gen- 
erals, particularly in the cam- 
paigns through the ‘‘Jersies.” Bro. 
Whitehead received a good education, mainly at 


*) Paulding and Oak Hill institutes on the Hudson 


‘river. While not yet of age, from his father’s 
farm he enlisted in the Twenty-sixth New Jersey 


severest battles of the war with the 


On his _ 
mother’s side, as we have stated, — 
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FARMER’S GOSSIP. 


the war he took up farming by choice as the pro- 
fession of his life, purchasing the farm he has 
owned ever since and upon which he is now 
living of 106 acres at Middlebush, Somerset Co., 
WN. J. Progressive farming alone suited him, 
and he glories in the name of ‘‘ book-farmer,” 
and was active in farmers’ clubs and a director 
in the County Agricultural Society at an early 
age. Like thousands of others, he was all ready 
‘for the Grange when it came and went into it 
with his whole heart and strength. Himself and 
wife were charter members of the first Grange or- 
ganized in New Jersey, Pioneer No. 1, and it is 
as far back as 1871 when there were hardly 100 
altogether in the United States. Of this Grange 
he was its first lecturer. He soon after helped 
organize a Grange nearer home, Somerset No. 7. 
and was elected its first Master; was made a gen- 


~ eral deputy, and helped organize granges in 


several counties of the State. At the organiza- 
tion of the State Grange he was elected ‘a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, and one year 
later Master of the State Grange, making his ap- 
pearance first in the National Grange at Charles- 
ton, S. C., being the youngest Master of a State 
Grange. At the Louisville session ofthe National 
Grange he was electedAssistant Steward, and served 
two years, followed by his election at the Cincin- 
nati Session, to the office of Lecturer. He was 
also elected and served as lecturer of the New 
York State Grange. Of his powers and success 
as a lecturer it is not necessary for us to speak, 
he is too well known, having lectured in nearly 
all the States of the Union, and has the honor up 
to this time of delivering more public and private 
lectures than any other member of the order, 
amounting in all, to 2,738, to do which vast 
amount of work he has traveled in distance 
‘nearly ten times around the earth. He is a 
natural orator, and his earnest and eloquent efforts 
have been listened to by hundreds of thousands, 
have been of vast benefit in building up the Order, 
and his labors are duly appreciated. For nearly 
seven years he has been one of the editors of the 
American Grange Bulletin, and his vigorous pen 
is used as effectively from week to week in its 
columns, in battling for the rights and interests 
of farmers, as are his words upon the platform. 
The heavy constant labors of over ten years in 
the ‘‘field” ‘have told upon Mr. Whitehead’s 
health, and he is of late endeavoring to recruit 
his weakened throat and lungs by rest from 
speaking; devoting his time more closely to 
editorial work, and to conducting ‘‘Fruitvale” 
as an experimental farm in the interest of the” 
Bulletin, le still breaks loose, once in a while, 
and is heard from in no uncertain sound against 
monopoly and for the right. 

Bro, Whitehead has six children—three boys 
and three girls—and that he may long be spared 


_ to our Order and his country, we know is the 


sincere wish of his tens of thousands of friends, 
who will with pleasure recognize his face in 
“Gossip.” We can only wish the Grange had a 


, thousand more like him. ‘They are needed. 


Mg @ The poor’man is not he who has little, but he 
i ho desires more than he has, 
» oe » 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


There has not perhaps been a more misrepre- 
sented body than the Salvation Army. They 
have been pictured as monstrosities, bringing 
disgrace on the religion of Christ. Their actions 
have been charactured and the pen of the report- 
ers of the daily press has done its worst in ridi- 
culing these men and women. 

They have been represented as wandering the 
streets half starved in grotesque dress, and with 
nowhere to lay their heads. In Syracuse they 
have been attacked by the street bummers from 
the corner liquor stores, and when they defended 
themselves have been arrested for disturbing the 
peace, while their assailants have been used as 
witnesses against them. On our City Hall steps 
the other evening we noticed a flag hoisted above 
the heads of a great throng, and we stopped. 
The captain or leader was evidently from Eng- 
land (whence the organization arose.) He 
urged his hearers to repentance ina few well 
chosen words. He appealed to those around 
him, mostly young working people who spend 
their evenings in the grog shop or billiard sa- 
loons, but who neyer enter a church. His lan- 
guage and manner was peculiarly adapted to 
that class and seemed to have considerable effect. 
His address was short and to the point. Thenhe 
started a song in which some twenty or thirty 
joined in with a will. It was quick and rattling, 
the singers waving their hands and swaying their 
bodies in rythme. ‘Their uniform for the men is 
a blue coat and pants, very much like the U. S. 
army uniform; their hats were helmets. 
women wore blue flannel dresses, with’ collars 
having a red corded edge. Straw hats with a 
ribbon around them with the words ‘‘ Salvation 
Army” in gilt letters. All wear a small meta] 
badge. ‘The converts also had these badges. 
To resume, after the song several young men of 
the class well known around the corners of all 
cities, came forward and told of their convers- 
tion and how they had found the Lord, and how 
thankful they were that the Salvation Army had 
come to Brooklyn. They declared the rum 
sellers would get no more of their money or 
time. The captain then invited all to come away 
with them to the Brooklyn Lyceum. Followed 
by the color bearer and singing a lively march 
ranks were formed and away the crowd gaily 
marched about one-quarter of a mile to the Ly- 
ceum where the exercises were renewed. One of 
the ladies sung a sweet solo equal in expression 
and pathos to the world renowned Sankey. 


Many converts related their experiences. ‘The 
captain and others spoke and prayed. A lady 
and gentleman sang a beautiful duet. Occa- 


sionally a rough would make a disturbance, but 
would be promptly ejected by the police who 
were at the door. At the time we left (after 10 
o'clock in the evening) there was a dozen 

more men and women asking for prayers. This 
we were informed was of nightly occurrence, for 
they meet every night as well as Sundays. Thus 
it will be seen they are performing a great re- 
formative work among the lower classes of our 
city, and if they were properly supported instead 


The 


of ridiculed by religious people of wealth we be- 
lieve they would send their companies to differ- 
ent parts of the city, and we would witness such 
a revival and reformation as was never known 
before in our generation, and this among a class 
who never attend church. 


MILLIONAIRE MAGNIFICANCE. 


¥AY GOULD’S CASTLE ON THE HUDSON. 


The people of Irvington hada most interesting 
and delightful way of spending the Fourth, a:- 
fered to them by Mr. Jay Gould, whose beautiful 
grounds and conservatory at Lyndehurst were 
thrown open freely to all visitors under the®su- 
pervision of his manager, Mr. Mangold, a scien- 
tific German horticulterist and practical botanist, 
who has conducted the improvements on the 
Lyndehurst property. Mr. Mangold is a native 
of Hanover, and an enthusiast in his art. He 
has been connected with this estate for eighteerf 
years, and remembers when it was a wilderness, 
and a portion of it little better thana swamp. It 
is now one of the handsomest private estates in 
the country, and contains a conservatory which 
has no rivals in the United States. 

‘« Vast sums have been expended to make this 
place what it is,” said Mr. Mangold. ‘‘A mint 
of money was expended on the drainage alone. 
Over 95,000 feet of drain pipes, six by three 
inches, has been laid to carry the waste water 
into the river, and there have been over 5,000 
feet of twelve-inch tiles driven at different por- 

‘tions of the place. The drainage is now perfect, 
_so far as the main division of the land is con- 
cerned. This work was done when the estate 
was owned by Mr. Merritt, but Mr. Gould will 
begin the work of draining 280 acres lying about 
a mile to the northeast of the mansion in about 
six weeks. This will cost fully $100,000. 

The estate comprises about five hundred acres, 
but is separated into two great sections by the 
public road. The main portion, containing the 
mansion, the conservatory and the stables, which 
are particularly spacious and well built, com- 
prises about ninety acres. The mansion, built 
of Sing Sing marble, crowns a knoll in the centre 
of this part of the estate. The main part of the 
building was erected by Gen. Paulding of Revo- 
lutionary fame. An addition, including a tower, 
was added by Mr, Merritt. The latter dying, 
Mr. Gould purchased the property of the execu- 
tors. He has not added to the building, but of 
course has changed and improved the character 
of the interior. 

Mr. Gould’s hobby, however, is horticulture, 
and, with limited means at his command, he 
has indulged himself in this matter with the same 
enthusiasm that other men bestow un fast horses 
or paintings, though he has a keen eye also for 
the good points of a horse, and is quietly making 
one of the best collections of pictures in the 
country. 

The conservatories, which are new, those 
which Mr, Gould bought with the estate having 
been destroyed by a great fire in December, 1880, 
cover a vast area several hundred feet in length, 
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They are constructed on a ground plan of the 
form ofa Greek cross, the limbs centering upon 
a noble palm house, beneath the dome of which 
plays a large fountain, supplied, as are all the 
buildings of the estate, with water brought from 
an inexhaustible natural spring on the property. 


While the old conservatories were still burn- 
ing, Mr. Gould made his contracts for con- 
structing these new and more magnificent build- 
ings, which are absolutely fireproof, wood being 
used only in the framing of the glass between the 
great iron ribs. Mr. Mangold set about making 
lists of the plants required more than a year ago, 
and the collection of these plants has been ever 
since going on. It is not yet by any meanscom- 
pleted, for Mr. Gould keeps himself fully in- 
formed in regard to the explorations which are 
making in all parts of the world, and it is his 
intention to get into these conservatories the 
finest procurable, specimens of all procurable 
species and varieties of the tropical and sub- 
tropical flora. 


The new conservatory can be seen for miles up 
and down the river, there being a river view from 
the mansion of forty-five miles. The conserva- 
tory is 400 feet long on the northern line, and 32 
feet wide. The central house, containing the 
collection of fernsand plants, is 87 feet deep and 
80 feet long. The east wing, containing cacti 
crotons, caladiums, and other tropical plants, is 
80 feet long and 25 feet wide. The west wing is 
of the same size, and contains the rose houses 
and graperies. In addition to this building 
there is a rear sa 250 feet long and 18 feet 
deep, containing sections for propagation and the 
orchids or air plants. In all there are sixteen 
sections. There are 75,000 feet of double thick 
glass in the building. Eyery precaution against 


fire has been taken. The building is arched. 


with brick and iron beams, the chimmeys are all 
on the outside, and hose is stretched throughout 
the building. A small brick building is in the 
course of erection to contain rooms for the ac- 
commodation of the watchmen, a potting depart- 
ment and a seed room. 


The building is heated by steam, there’ being . 


® six boilers in the basement for this purpose. In 
each section the pipes are so arranged that the 
temperature can be fixed independently of the 
adjoining sections. By this means fruits and 
grapes can be insured all the year round, as the 
vines can be kept in different’ stages of develop- 
ment, so thatas the product of one section have 
been exhausted, those of the adjoining one will 
be ready for use. In most of the sections a 
trough of water runs tl llength of the room, 
thus serving the, d 
the atmosphere 

with water for the plants. 
_ There are already in this monster conservatory 
over 4,000 variétiés of plants. There m 
for mber. The gardener estimates 
6,000 to 8,000 plants in the 
the grounds. These are the 
clime and every country. But 


eir native country, §ome 


» 


€ purpose of moistening |. 
of supplying the attendants | 


| were'planted) which are now in full’gfowth, 


of them—and the vast majority,—come from 
the European conservatories, and especially from 
Belgium. There is no other private conservatory 
in this country of equal size and scope. Al- 
most every wealthy gentleman maintains a hot- 
house for flowers, but no other undertakes to 
establish a full collection. It is said that, in 
Europe there are many private conservateries, but 
few which can compete with this. A walk 
through the building is enough to explain how it 
is that men spend lives in studying one plant or 
species of vegetable life. There is an infinite 
variety of forms and colors, and the senses are 
bewildered by the luxuriance of the scene. In 
one room there are 100 varieties of double gera- 
niums in full bloom, making a bank of color 
simply gergeous. One section 80 feet long by 
22 feet wide, is devoted to roses, of which there 
are 400 varieties, There are 400 varieties of 
palms, three hundred of them from America 
and 100 from Asia. Some of the specimens cost 
from $250 to $300 each, _ There are forty vari- 
eties of the ‘‘pitcher” plamt, from Madagascar 
alone. ‘There are 100 variéties of crotons from 
the Fiji and Solomon Islatids, 500 varieties of 
plants from Central America, East Indies and 
the Archipelago Islands ; sixty varieties of mar- 
antas from the Amazon River; a collection of 
ferns from Central and South America and the 
East Indies, 300 varieties, including some excep- 
tionally fine tree ferns; 120 varieties of gloxi- 
nea. The collection of dracenas is the largest 
in the world. There are sixty kinds of bro- 
melias and tillandsias. In a room artificially 
moistened are some 1,200 orchids, many 
of which are now in bloom, taking the 
eye at every turn with the weird animal 
forms and the inexpressibly delicate and 


beautiful hues of their blossoms. The collection 
of caladiums is very large. There are 200 varie- 
ties of camellias from Japan and China; 400 va- 
rieties of azaleas and many kinds of Indian rhod- 
odendrons. One.or two sections are devoted to 
exotic grapes. In the fruit house luscious espa- 


agp lier peaches were almost dropping by reason of 
Among other interesting objects in 


their weight. 
the open grounds was 4 century plant, which‘has 
been shooting up its tall blossom at a rapid rate 
for a week past, and will break into flower when 
it has attained a growth of twelve or fifteen feet. 
The Dionea musctpula of Carolina, which de- 
vours the flies which are so unfortunate as to en- 
ter its delicate throat, and the elk-horn fern 
from the East Indies, attracted the especial atten- 
tion of the visitors. The flower garden comprises 
three acres, and the vegetable garden four acres. 
There isalso a vineyard of twoacres, and a large 
orchard containing some 400 apple trees and 500 
pear trees, In Mr. Merritt’s time about 1,500 
ornamental trees, chiefly of foreign importation, 


An importation of rare plants from Central 
Africa is expected to arrive soon for the conserva- 
tory. 

In Mr. Gould’s stables there are a number of 
fast horses, but he does not appear to desire to 
attain much distinction in that direction, The 


the proportions the same, a 


80 acres alluded to above as soon to be drained, 
will, the gardener says, be devoted to the raising 
of fine cattle. 

It has already been said that everybody was 
admitted to the grounds ; during the day as many 
as 120 Carriages entered the gates, 


THE NATIONAL CORNERSTONE. 


A New Yorker was killing time in one of the 
Jhio towns when he chanced to encounter 
one of the rising young menof the place. A ris- 
ing young man of Ohio will discount half a dozer. 
rising young men from other parts of the Union. 
He feels that Ohio is the corner stone of the na- 
tional structure, and it is his duty to keep it in 
position. In order to carry out this duty he~ mie S 
pitches right in and talks up Ohio. If you hap- - 
pen to come from miserable little New York or 
some equally insignificant State, the Ohio boy 
will look upon you as a mere dot in the universe. 

Outside of Ohio, chaos. In Ohio, the starch 

which sustains:the backbone of the country. The 

national corsets. as it were. ‘‘When the Ply- 

mouth Rock landed on the Mayflower,” said the 

Ohio boy to the wandering New Yorker, ‘‘the 

best fofks aboard of her just hitched up their ox- 

en and drove down here. Them’s the kind o’ 

stock we sprung from, young fellow, and don’t 

you make a mistake. Just a drop more of that 

Canadian applejack, Charley. You'll take an- < 
other?” ‘‘Of course,” said the New Yorker, qui- 
etly drinking his eighth-glass of Canadian whisky 
and meekly bracing his companion up against 
the bar. 

“We are pretty lively drinkers in-this State,” 
said the bold. Ohio boy, draimiig This glass, 
‘‘There’s the best hicctost™ Now you played out 


fellows down East don’t know nothingsabout 
drinking-hic. You ain’t built to-hic-stan 
Just look about you, young fellow. See what 


big, burly hic-fellows we Ohio men hic-are. 

‘To be sure,” said the New Yorker, grabbing * 
the Ohio boy by the arm, just in time to save him 
from taking a header under a table, - 

“You haven't hic-got the staying power hic-you 
haven’t, Taint in you. Why we raise more ie 
hogs-hogs-Hog-”* 7" FFs ea eee 

“To be sure you do, my boy,” said the meek 
New Yorker, again making a grab for the bold” ~ 
Ohio boy, as the latter spun around like a top 
and threatened to carom on the free lunch coun- _ 
ter. 

‘Well, I shou'd hic-blush-to-to mua 
ulated the Ohio boy, disposing his’ s 
upon three chairs and going to sleep, a8 th 
Yorker took a parting smile with the barkeep 
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stains, 


is composed 
done pou 1 of co oT Pi SS ad 
the soda into a kettle over the fire, fad “one a 
gallon of boiling water, and let it boil from ten = 
to fifteen minutes; then stir in_the chloride 6f ~~ 


lime, avoiding lumps. Use when €ool ash- © ~ yaa 
ing in this will remove fruit Stai Fe ovis ae ae 
linen, A less quantity may be made by ping’ # > 
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woLOKY OF THE GRANGE. 


OLIVER H. KELLEY. 


If there is a man in this country that is per- 
fectly unconscious of having accomplished very 
much for the benefit of the agriculturists of the 
country it is the man whose name is at the head 
of this article. And yet he started and carried 
to completion, we might say, the greatest and 
most powerful organization that the world has 
ever seen, and which will go on and on until 
at last it will embrace the intelligent farmers of 
the world. Some day his bronze statue will be 
erected in Washington, the city in 
which he started the order of Patrons of 
Husbandry, and while our children will 
look with respect and reverence on the 
statues of Washington, Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Lincoln, Grant, Thomas and Gar- 
field, and the many great men yet to fol- 
low, the question upon their lips will 
be: ‘‘Where is Kelley's?” When we. 
look back to that First National Grange 

: and that first Executive Committee 
which existed before what is called the 
Permanent National Grange was or- 
ganized at Georgetown, D, C., we can- 
* not repress a smile. 

There was one who was supposed to 
be the head of the order, but who was 
always writing to Bro. Kelley that he 
could not spare time from his govern 
mental official duties. Another was al- 
ways going to fix up the secret work, 
butmever did, and almost always had 
Wyprior engagement when the Executive 
- mmittee met. Another whose dusiess 
was to ‘‘throw a wet blanket on the 
whole movement,” and Bro. Kelley 
seems to have taken considerable com- 


- fort from the brother of the wet blan- 
ket, who, every time when Kelley was 
depressed, dropped the blanket and 
came up smiling. 

The subject of our sketch was born at the 
Hub of the Universe, that is to say, Boston, 
Mass., January 7th, 1826. He received a com- 
mon school education, and left for the Great 
West in the,spring of 1847. He took charge of 
a drag stére in Chicago, remained there until the 
s er of 1848, became restless, and went on 
to St. Louis, Mo., where he became a telegraph 
operator, started up the Mississippi River in 
April, 1849. In Junehe married, and in thesame 
month landed in St. Paul, Minn. In the spring 
e made a pre-emption claim thirty-five 

t+ Paul, and at last settled down. , 
in sixteen years. This brings us to 186 
In October, 1865, he received an invitation from 
Isaac Newton, Commissioner of Agriculture, to 
be in Washington by the 1st of November, as he 
was desired ‘‘upon special business requiring 


” 
F, : Moet presence: ers 
‘The interview resulted in communicating the 
poe tA . ” 
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fact that he was desired to go South to inform 
the department as to the agricultural prospects 
there. In January he had an interview with 
President Andrew;Johnson. The President coin- 
cided with Bro. Kelley's views relative to the 
advantages to be gained by encouraging immi- 
gration to the South, 
saw this was the right man for that important 
mission, for that very day he received his official 
appointment, and on January 13th, 1866, he 
left Washington on his long-cherished journey 
and labor of love. His instructions required 
him to communicate at regular intervals with the 
Commissioner. He made a short stay in Vir- 


ginia and North Carolinia, and reached Char- 
leston in January, and remained until the middle 
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of March. In his intercourse with planters he 
found it of great advantage to be a member of 
the Masonic fraternity. February 27th the news 
came that the white troops were to be recalled 
from the South. ‘This caused considerable ex- 
citement, and many Northerners started in search 
of the North Pole or home. This had quite an 
effect on Bro. Kelley. 

He noted in diary that ‘‘the politictans never 
could restore peace to our disunited and dis- 
tracted land,” and then he had a vision or a day 
dream, and he saw in the future a great fraternal 
organization that would embrace under its wings 
the farmers of the North and South in one grand 
family, where no discords would find an entrance, 
and from which the politician would be /or ever 
excluded, Where the brother from the South 
would clasp in fraternal love the hand of his 
brother agriculturist of the North, the East and 
the West, atid all would be as one family 


The President evidently: 


gathered around the table at the harvest feast. 

The vision grew on him, became part of him, 
took possession of his heart and mind, and from 
that moment he sat in the Mills House, Char- 
leston, S. C. The Grange was the one object 
of his life and hopes. 

In a letter to his niece, Miss (Carrie A. Hall, 
he mentioned his idea of a secret society of 
agriculturists as an element to restore a kindly 
feeling among the people. At Mobile he re- 
ceived her reply, and with her warm woman’s 
heart she expressed sympathy for the women of 
the South, and much encouraged his suggestion, 
and thought that an organization of farmers 
might prove a blessing. On he went, through 
the South, still following his vision. Floating 
on the great Mississippi he compared it 
toa great national organization, and its 
tributaries to its subordinates. At Mem- 
phis he left the boat and took rail for 
Chattanooga, and thence ran down to 
Atlanta to meet a friend, Mr. P. H. 
Woodward, and gave him an outline or 
rough plan of his association. He was 
soon back to Washinston, stopped a few 
days, and then went to Boston, where 
he gave Miss Hall his views in regard 
to the organization. She suggested that 
ladies be given full membership. It was 
adopted. He then returned to his farm 
in Minnesota, and spent the summer in 
work on his farm, but his vision was 
ever before him beckoning him on. In 
January, 1867, Bro. Kelley sought and 
obtained an appointment in the Post- 
Office Department at Washington, be- 
lieving that from that center he could 
reach the heartseof the farmer nation. 

On the 6th of May, 1867, he made 
the acquaintance of W. M. Ireland, 
now Secretaryof the National Grange. 
Bro. Ireland had just received the ap- 
pointment of chief clerk of the finance 
office of the Post-Office Department. 


(Zo be continued in our next.) 
ee | Core 
A VILLAGE CAPTURED BY BEES. 


—_+— 

The village of West Fairview, Cumberland 
county, has been afflicted with a plague of bees. 
Two ofits citizens keep some 130 hives, and as 
bad weather made other food scarce the interest- 
ing insects invaded the stores and houses in quest 
of sweets. Halfa bushel of them swarmed in 
one man’s kitchen, of whi¢h they remained sole 
tenantsfor a week. In thatjhouse, on their ac- 
count, all fruit canning and preserving had to be 
done at night, and for many days all the family 
hadytovclimb out and in the windows, the bees 
laying seige to the doors, In addition to this, 
whole orchards of fruit and arb6ts of grapes were 
devoured by the bees, - Dozens of persons were 
badly stung while passing along the streets, and- 
such a reign of terror was established that recourse 
has been had to the courts for prevention of its. 
recurrence,—Lancaster (Pa) Examiner. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION HELD AT ST, 
Lous, FEBRUARY, 1874. 


PREAMBLE. 


PeokouaDLy impressed with the truth that 
the National Grange of the United States 
should definitely proclaim to the world its 
general objects, we hereby unanimously make 
this Declaration of the Purposes of the Patrons 
of Husbandry : 


GENERAL OBJECTS. 


1, United by the strong and faithful tie of 
agriculture, we mutually resolve to labor for 
_ the good of our Order, our country, and man- 
kind. 

2. We heartily indorse the motto, “ In essen- 
tials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty ; in all 
things, charity,” 


SPECIFIC OBJECTS, 


3. We shall endeavor to advance our cause 
by laboring to accomplish the following ob- 
jects: 

To develop a better and higher manhood and 
womanhood among ourselves. Zo enhance 
the comforts and attractions of our homes, and 
strengthen our attachment to our pursuits. 
To foster mutual understanding and co-oper- 
ation, To maintain inviolate our laws, and to 
emulate each other in labor, to hasten the good 
time coming, To reduce our expenses, both 
individual and corporate. To buy less and 
produce more, in order to make our farms self- 
sustaining. To diversify our crops, and crop 
no more than we can cultivate, To condense 
the weight of our exports, selling less in the 
bushel, and more on hoof and in fleece; less 
in lint, and more in warp and woof, To sys- 
temize our work, and calculate intelligently on 
probabilities. To discountenance the credit 
system, the mortgage system, the fashion sys" 
tem, and every other system tending to prodi- 
gality and bankruptcy. 

We propose meeting together, talkiug together, 
working together, buying together, selling together, 
and, in general, acting together for our mutual 
protection and advancement, as occasion may re- 
guire. We shall avoid litigation as much as 
possible, by arbitration in the Grange. We 
‘shall constantly strive to secure entire har- 
mony, good-will, vital brotherhood among 
ourselyes, and to make our Order perpetual. 
We shall earnestly endeavor to suppress per- 
sonal, local, sectional, and national prejudices, 
all unhealthy rivalry, all selfish ambition. 
Faithful adherence to these principles will in- 
sure our mental, moral, social, and material 
advancement. 

BUSINESS RELATIONS, 

4. For our business interests, we desire to bring 
producers and consumers, farmers and manufac 
turers, into the most direct and friendly relations 
possible. Hence we must dispense with a surplus 
of middlemen, not a are unfriendly to them, 
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FARMERS’ GOSSIP. 


but we do not need them. 
exactions diminish our profits. 

We wage no aggressive warfare against any 
other interests whatever. On the contrary, all 
our acts, and all our efforts, so far as business 
is concerned, are not only for the benefit of the 
producer and consumer, but also for all other 
interests that tend to bring these two parties 
into speedy and economical contact. Hence 
we hold that transportation companies of every 
kind are necessary to our success, that their in- 
terests are intimately connected with our in- 
terests, and harmonious action is mutually ad- 
vantageous, keeping in view the first sentence 
in our Declaration of Principles of Action, 
that. “Individual happiness depends upon 
general prosperity.’” 

We shall therefore advocate for every State the 
increase in every practicable way of all facilities for 
transporting cheaply to the sea-board, or between 
home producers and consumers, all the productions 
of our country, We adopt it as our fixed purpose 
“to open out the channels in nature's great arteries, 
that the life blood of commerce may flow freely,” 

We are not enemies of railroads, navigable and 
irrigating canals, or of any corporation that will 
advance our industrial interests, nor of any labor- 
ing classes. 

* In our noble Order there is no*‘communism, 
no agrarianism. 

We are opposed to such spirit and manage- 
ment of any corporation or enterprise as tends 
to oppress the people, and rob them of their 
just profits. We are not enemies to capital, 
but we oppose the tyranny of monopolies. We 
long to see the antagonism between capital and 
labor removed by common consent, and by an 
enlightened statesmanship worthy of the nine- 
teenth century. We are opposed to excessive 
salaries, high rates of interest, and exorbitant 
per cent profitsin trade. They greatly increase 
our burdens, and do not bear a proper propor- 
tion to the profits of producers. We desire 
only self-protection, and the protection of 
every true interest of our land by legitimate 
transactions, legitimate trade, and legitimate 
profits. a 

EDUCATION, 


We shall advance the cause of education among 
ourselves, and for our children, by all just means 
within our power, We espectally advocate for our 
agricultural and industrial colleges that practical 
agriculture, domestic science, and all the arts which 
adorn the home, be taught in their courses of study. 


THE GRANGE NOT PARTISAN, 


5. We emphatically and sincerely assert the 


oft-repeated truth taught in our organic law»| 


that the Grange—National, State, or Subordi- 
nate—is not a political or party organization. 
No Grange, if true to its obligations, can dis- 
cuss political or religious questions, nor call 
political conventions, nor nominate candidates, 
nor even discuss their merits in its meetings. 
Yet the principles we teach underlie all true 
politics, all true statesmanship, and if properly 
carried out, will tend to purify the whole polit- 


Their surplus and their | ical atmosphere of our country, for we seek 


the greatest good to the greatest number. 

We always bear in mind that no one, by be- 
coming a Patron of Husbandry, gives up that 
inalienable right and duty which belongs to 
every American citizen, to take a proper inter- 
est in the politics oe country, 

On the gents S right for every member 
to do all’in his power legitimately to influence 
for gofd the aetion of any political party to 
which he belongs, It is his duty to do all he 


can in his owm p Fty to put down bribery, cor- 
ruption, ands trickery; to see that none but 


hful, and honest men, who will 
ind by our ae interests, 
lated for al positions trust; andto 
have cartied out the principle which should 
characterize/every Patron, that,«" 


THE OFFICE SHOULD SEEK THE MAN, AND NOT 
THE: MAN THE OFFICE. 

We acknowledge the broad principle that 
difference of opinion is no crite, and hold 
that “ progress toward truth is made by differ- 
ence of opinion,” while the fault lies in bitter- 
ness of controversy, % 

Werdesire a proper equality, equity, and fair- 
ness; protection for the weak, restraint upon 
the strong; in short, justly distributed burdens, 
and justly distributed power. These are Amer- 
ican ideas, the very essence of American inde- 
pendence, and to advocate the contrary is un- 
worthy of the sons And daughters of an Amer- 
ican republic. 2 

We cherish the belief that sectionalism is, and of 
right should bé, dead and buried with the past. Our 
work is for the present? and the future, In our 
agricultural brotherhood and its purposes, we shall 
recognize no North, no South, no East, no West. 

It is reserved by every Patron, as the right 
of a freeman, to affiliate with any party that 
will best carry out his principles, 


OUTSIDE CO-OPERATION, 

6. Ours being peculiarly a farmers’ institu- 
tion, we cannot admit all to our ranks. 

Many are excluded by the nature of our or- 
ganization, not because they are professional 
men, or artisans, or laborers, but because they 
have not a sufficient direct interest in tilling 
the soil, or may have some interest in conflict 
with our purposes, But we appeal to all good 
citizens for their cordial co-operation to assist 
in our efforts toward reform, that we may 
eventually remove from our midst the last 
vestige of tyranny and corruption, 

We hail the general desire for fraternal har- 
mony, equitable compromises, and earnest co- 
operation, as an omen of our future success. 


CONCLUSION, 


7. It shall be an abiding principle with us 
to relieve any of our oppressed and suffering 


brotherhood by any means at our command, 


Last, but not least, we proclaim it among our pur- 
poses toinculcate a proper appreciation of the abilities 
and sphere of woman, as is indicated by admitting 
her to membership and position in our Order. 

Imploring the continued assistance of our 
Divine Master to ‘guide us in*our work, we 
here pledge ourselves to faithful and harmo- 
nious labor for all future time, to return by our 


united efforts to the wisdom, justice, fraternity, - 


and political purity of our paces 4 ec | 
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FARMERS’ GOSSIP. 


WORDS OF CAUTION AND PERSON- 
AL EXPLANATION OF “SOME IM- 
PORTANCE TO EVERY READER IN 
WHICH QUARTERMAN AND HIS 
PAINT HAVE A FREE ADVERTISE- 
MENT. HOW A GRANGE GOT 
CLEANED OUT,AND A STATE SEC- 
RETARY IMPOSED UPON. 

“ Of tricks that are vain, etc.” 
—Heathen Poet. 

A Person by the name of E. A. Quartermau is repre- 
senting that he is manufacturing the same as the Ingersoll 
Ready Mixed Paints, and that his paint ts giving universal 
satisfaction, For the protection of many thousand good 
Patrons, it becomes our unpleasant duty to make clear cer- 
tain facts in order that the name of Ingersoll may not be 
used to exchange a worthless Paint upon our friends for 
their hard-earned money. 

Previous to 1876 we manufactured a Paint under the 
patent of James Quarterman, which we obtained for 
him. Although in possession of the manner of manu- 
facturing the Paint for years, it seems Mr. Quarterman 
had been unable to find any Paint dealer or manufac- 
turer who would have anything to do with it, I tried 
some Paint he manufactured, and believing it to be 
good, obligated myself to patent, manufacture, and 

introduce the Paint to the public, Mr. James Quarter- 
Fen to have the superintendence cf the manufacture, I 
soon found that the Paint was very uncertain, one mix- 
ing would be good and the next from the same materials 
would be worthless. Complaints came in thick and 
fast. We employed this E. A. Quarterman to color the 

Paints, and in addition had complaints continually that 

the colors did not match the Color Card. In all such 
cases I returned the money or sent good paint instead, 
and in some cases paid the parties the amount they had 


paid the painters for spreading the worthless paint. 


Another great objection was even if the Paint had been 
good, Mr. James Quarterman said his Paint would not 
stand machinery mixing, and thus the great object of 
Ready Mixed Paint was defeated. As I found Paint 
could not be properly mixed or colored by hand mix- 
ing, it would be lumpy and streaked, and’ would not 
spread smooth under the brush. This entailed great 
loss. I then commenced the study of the Chemistry of 
Paints, under the most distinguished chemist in this 


country, and with him made many experiments, the 
resultwas thepresent. Ingersoll Liquid Rubber Paint. 

I decided to cease the manufacture under the James 
Quarterman patent, and Mr. James Quarterman having 
died, I gave the patent back tohis heirs. It was offered 
to me at three hundred dollars, and after being offered 
to others in the trade, was finally, after due advertising, 
put up at auction and I don’t know whether any one 
in the trade took the trouble to attend the sale—z¢ was 
not sold. 

In the fall of 1879 I was taken sick from poison- 
ing of the blood by sewer gas, and was totally unable 
to transact business. Then this Quarterman procured 
a partner and the use of a small loft, wherein a tub is 
mixed by hand whatever paint they get an order for. 

They then imitated our card-(which was a chromo of 
colors), imitated our circulars and book ‘and instruc- 
tions how to order paint. The next thing was to get lists 
of subordinate Granges. QUARTERMAN, EITHER HIMSELF 
OR SOME ONE THAT HE PROCURED, entered and gained access 
to the closet in which the sea/l of the Knickerbocker Grange 
was kept, of which I had the honor to be Master, and 
actually stole impressions of that seal on sheets of writing 
paper, and on that paper, £. A. Quarterman wrote a letter 
to Bro. James E. Hall, Secretary of the State Grange of 
West Virginia, commencing ‘‘ Dear Sirand Bro.,” asking 
fora list of names and signed’ himself, ‘* Yours frater- 
nally,” a» 

As a matter of fact he was not even a Patron, It is 
needless to add that he succeeded in palming himself off as 
a Patron, and procured the list, by which he still further 
imposed upon the Patrons of West Virginia. Signing 
himself, Yours /raterna/ly. How many other State sec- 
retaries he imposed upon I do not know, but would be 

_ glad to learn for the next issue of the Gossip. 

In an advertisement this Quarterman publishes a let- 
ter from Bro. G. B. Horton of Adrian, Mich, dated May 
25th, 1880, which says, ‘‘ Have painted our new Grange 

Hall with your paint, and it will be the means of selling 
ore in this section,” 


It has been the means of us selling the same Brother 
sinee that time some three hundred gallons—the last order 
was this January, 1882. 

The above is a plain unvarnished story, which we 
would be g/ad of the opportunity to substantiate in any 
court of justice by documentary and legal proof. 

Since 1876 we have manfactured the present Ingersoll 
Liquid Rubber Paint. We have four large steam mixers, 
copable of producing six hundred gallons of paint every 
hour. We manufacture and grind from the crude ma- 
terials, and therefore can give our friends the benefit of get- 
ting perfectly pure goods, thorougly ground and mixed 
by the best machinery money can procure, and at bottom 
prices for such class of paints. We have in our employ 
the most accomplished color artists, therefore the 
colors match our color cards, which are now made from 
the paint itself, and we can match any sample tint that 
is sent us. We guarantec the paint to give perfect sat- 
isfaction; if it does not we will not only refund the 
money, but pay in addition for the labor of spreading 
it. We have never been obliged to do this in a single 
instance, but as far back as 1879 we would hear of 
Patrons who had been stuck on the Quarterman paint 
bought from us, and we would write those brothers and 
insist upon sending them good paint and making it good, 
and if there is still another one left who bought any of 
the Quarterman paint of us, previous to 1876, we still 
stand ready to send them our present good paint. I 
will add in conclusion, I have completely recovered my 
health and shall give my whole attention to the super- 
intendence of the manufacture of our paint. 


Since writing the above article we have received the 
following correspondence, which only proves what we 
have been stating. We will publish all properly au- 
thenticated letters from Patrons who have the same 
cause for complaint. 


Missouri STATE GRANGE P. H., )} 
SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Jan. 19, 1882. f 


O. R. INGERSOLL, Esq., 

DEAR SIR AND Bro: Inclosed is a communication 
eceived to-day. The writer is Secretary of the Grange 
691, Excello, Macon Co., Missouri. If Quarterman is 
acting fraudently, as this indicates, give him notoriety 
in your forthcoming publication, ‘‘7he /armer’s Gossip.” 

Fraternally, 
A. M. CorFrey. 


This is the letter he speaks of, not directed to us, but 
to the Secretary of the State Grange of Missouri. 


EXxcEtLo, Mo., Jan. 16, 1882. 


A. M. Correy, Esq. Secty., State Grange, Mo. 

DEAR SIR AND Bro: I am late with our dues this year. 
The reason is I sent money last fall to one Mr, Quar- 
terman, New York City, for some paints, which proved 
to be worthless stuff. I have been waiting and ¢rying 
to get him to do something, but it seems he won't. Do 

ou know anything about the firm? J think it would be 


well to notify the brethern to beware of that firm, Let me 
hear from you, Fraternally, 
G. Moore, 


Sec, Grange 691. 


Patrons, remember, now, we have given you the 
“*Sign of Caution.”’ 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONY AS TO THE ABOVE, 
New York, January 31, 1882, 


Thisis to certify that lwas engaged as Su- 
perintendent of the Patron’s Paint Works, 
directly succeeding the Quartermans, but I 
never made any paint under the Quarter- 
mans’ formula. Iwas engaged for three years 
and superintended all the mixing and colored 
allthe paint. During that time we were con- 
stantly shipping Patrons the Ingersoll good 
paint gratis, in place of the Quarterman 
paint which they had previously bought, and 
wrote us proved worthless. | am prepared at 
any time to make an affidavit to these facts 
giving many names of parties above alluded 
to, D. H. Mallett, 

Painter and Colorer- 


BRUSHES, 


We have all Grades of Brushes, from the lowest-priced 
to the very best, and on comparison it will be found 
that ours run from one to three sizes larger (size for 
size) than other Manufactures. This fact should be re- 
membered in comparing prices. Our Paint Brushes 


being soft and fine are peculiarly adapted for our Paint. 


We make a discount of 40 per cent to our custome 
We deliver by Registered Mail free of cost. 


oO kK 
PAINT BRUSHES. 
WIRE BOUND. 


Quality 0 K is made of all white pure Okatka (Rus- 
sian) Bristles. The very best brush manufactured, 


ORDINARY RETAIL PRICE, NET PRICE. 
No. o. $1 50 Less 40 % $0 go each, 
2.—O, 2 25 <= DB Ts os 
3.—O 2 50 . Te5O.o 
4.—O. 2 75 Li TO) 5 ete 
Et=-O. 9 14 12 ay Lied oy Al ae 
6.—o. +3 66 ss 220.“ Painters; size: 
7.—0O. 4 14 se ZASine 


FRENCH OVAL PAINT 
BRUSHES. 


WIRE BOUND. 


Quality French is our best Oval Paint Brush, 
made of all white pure Okatka (Russian) 
Bristles for fine painting, and are as good as 
the O K brushes for those who do their own 
painting. 


* ORDINARY RETAIL PRICE, 


No. o. $r 25....Less 40%....$0 75 
2i=—Osen tdi FOks isan ees vane ae QO 
3.—o. I 80.... cf ec TOG 
4.—O. 2 00.... 5 w= 20) 
5e—0.5 225.006 S aaba35 
6.—0o, 2 50.... ee I 50 Painters’ size. 


MAILED FREE, 


Oo K ’ 
FLAT PAINT BRUSHES. 


METAL STRAP, RIVETED. 


0 K Flat Paint Brushes are made in the same man- 
ner as our Kalsomine Brushes; of fine white bristles; 
warranted not to come to pieces- In great demand, 


ORDINARY RETAIL PRICE, 


332 inches; SLe25-cnie eer Less 40 G@ratigtan $o 75 each, 
4 tera at etarete ts salts Whe sha eel Obe inte 
ATER Dus BGO. Ais es 2: U3 <9 HOURS 
5 i Bi 2 brieeiels << i LCOS Wie 


SASH BRUSH.—O K French. 
WIRE BOUND, 


Made of selected Beau Blanc ~1 white bristles, supe- 
rior to all others G 


ORDINARY RETAIL PRICE, 


No. 1. 15 cents...Less 40 %... 9 cents each. 

2. 20 ee “cc - 12 “c “ 

Ge 22 «ee “ 13 “ ae 

4. 28 “e “ 17 “ee “ec 

Rng? > Ps s bo pony ‘< best size. 
6. 37 oe “ 22 ae te 

7 42 oo > 25 ce oe 

8. 47 of ‘ 28 “e “ce 

9 59 ~* 
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WYOMING WINDS. 


The platform club had congregated in the 
Thornburgh office this morning, waiting for No. 
4, which happened to be a little late. Judge 
Jones, who returned from Cheyenne last night, 
was holding forth in his usual style to a number 
of friends, and as the reporter approached the 
group, he said: 

“Why, you don’t call this windy, do you? 
While I was down in Cheyenne yesterday, I saw 
an empty flour barrel stuck up against the side 
of a brick house, with nothing to hold it in 
that position but the wind. It had been there 
five days. Yes, sir, The wind hadn't let up 
enough during that time to let it drop.” 


An old and well-dressed gentleman who hac 
been standing near, and had heard the Judge’s 
statement, replied: 


“« Pardon me, sir, but I cannot believe that. I 
have lived in Cheyenne twelve years and I have 
never known the wind to hold an empty barrel 
against the side of a house longer than four days. “ 


This started a general conversation on the 
subject of Wyoming winds in general and Chey- 
enne winds in particular, and a man who looked 
as though he might be a liar from somewhere 
near Red Buttes or Sherman, said that some 
time last spring, while in Cheyenne, the wind 
blew the sign off a dry goods store and carried 
it across the street and up against a harness shop, 
and held it there it there for three weeks. 


As the party backed away from the bar a few 
moments later, the train came thundering in, and 
the conversation adjourned.—Boomerang. 

$$ ++ 44 ‘ 
HOW TO SHAKE HANDS. 


There are only two or three people now living 
who can succestfully shake hands. There is a 
good deal ofhand-shaking done through the coun- 
try, especially at this season of the year, but only 
a very small per cent. of the shakers and shakees 
know how to do it so as to get the entire amount 
of exhilaration out of it. Some grab the hand of 
an adversary in a quick, nervous manner that 
scares the victim nearly to death, while others slide 
the cold and clammy paw at youso that you feel 
thesame as when you drop a cold raw oyster, 
with vinegar on it, down your back. 


If you are shaking hands with a lady, incline 
the head forward with a soft and graceful yet 
half-timid movement, like a boy climbing a 
barbed-wire fence with a fifty-pound water-melon. 
Look gently in her eyes with a kind of pleading 
smile, beam on her features a bright and winsome 
beam, say something that you have heard some 
one else say on similar occasions, and in the 
meantime shake her hand in a subdued yet vig- 
orous way; not as though you were trying to 
make a mash by pulverizing her fingers, nor yet 
in too conservative a manner, allowing her hand 
to fall with a sickening thud when you let go. 
Care should be taken also not to hang on to the 
hand more than half an hour in public, as_by- 
standers might make remarks. This is now con- 
sidered quite outre and mandamus, 


AN ADVANCE IN ORANGE CULTURE. 

Dr, Lancaster, an old citizen of Louisville, 
who has for several years been engaged in mak- 
ing an orange grove in Florida, reports that the 
business of orange culture has been almost rev- 
olutionized within a few years, Instead of 
waiting on the slow growth and yield of seeding 
trees, the growers bud with the fine imported 
varieties and shorten the time of obtaining a rev. 
enue from their groves by several years. These 
new oranges are also of better flavor and more 
prolific, The Doctor brought up with him from 


Florida some very palatable oranges, which were | 


produced in eighteen months from the time the 
bud was inserted in the tree, He says a good 
paying grove can be made in five years at the 
outside by the new methods adopted. This will 
help to simplify the problem of making a living 
by this fascinating branch of horticulture, for 
those whose means will not allow them to wait 
for eight or ten years. 


ce 


FROM OUR EDITORIAL CORRESPON- 
DENT. 
WASHINGTON—CHICAGO AND KANSAS CITY, MO. 


To the Farmers’ Gossip: 


As per orders, we set sail for Washington via the B. & 
O. R. R. and cast anchor at the National Hotel at about 
10 o’clock in the evening. ‘The weather was hot, but the 
room assigned us was hotter—impossible to sleep. At 
4.30 in the morning the noise below acquainted us with 
the solemn fact that we were sleeping directly over the 
boiler and kitchen, and myriads of flies swarmed in the 
windows to see ‘“‘what we was agoing to do about it.” 
Remembering that sometimes discretion was the better 
part of valor, we soon retired from that room in as good 
order, and with a sort of not ina hurry air as possible, 
and escaped to the cool hall below. We gave the clerk 
one of our most withering glances, but he did not wither 
worth a cent. Discretion came in, and we mildly sug- 
gested to him if there was a better room in the house we 
would prefer it. If not, we would make a sort of just- 
stopped-in sort of visit to the President, and we was sure 
Chester would insist upon*our spending the night at the 
White House. This almost paralyzed the clerk, and he 
sounded his gong, and forthwith we were ushered by a 
colored man and brother into fine apartments. We find 
the represer tative of the FARMERS’ GOSSIP receives about 
the same consideration as the average Senator. We vis- 
ited the Capitol, Senate, and House of Representatives. 
In the latter, we were glad to grasp the fraternal hand of 
Bro. D. Wyatt Aiken, than whom there is not a more 
faithful representative on the floor of the House. This is 
his third or fourth consecutive term, and he now isa 
power in the House. South Carolina shows a good exam- 
ple in thus re-electing its faithful representatives again 
and agam. Itis said a member is not known the first 
session. His second term makes him known and he is 
sized. Third term, if he has the ability, he becomes a 
power and the equal of a platoon of new members. Thus 
it is with our Brother Aiken, and we hope it will not be 
many years before he will grace the United States 
Senate chamber with his presence, and_his voice will be 
heard there battling for the right. Brother Aiken wished 
to say God-speed the Farmers’ Gossip in its noble mis- 
sion. 

The Patent Office, Treasury Department, and new 
State Building have been so often described that we will 
not weary your readers. At the Navy Department we 
were happy to meet the genial face of Chief Engineer 
Henderson, a man of exceptional ability, and destined 
some day, to be at the head of the Bureau of Engineer- 
ing, by torce of his ability and rare energy. We were de- 
lighted to have a few minutes’ conversation with Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll; we found in Washington, where so 
many of our greatest orators reside, that he was 
rated as ‘‘the greatest Romam of them all.” It is a great 
privilege to be inthe Colonel’s company ; his whole- 
souled and gracious manner is charming. In conversa- 
tion his rare wit constantly bubbles and sparkles. He 
is the centre of every circle he enters. 

After three days spent in Washington, we took the cars 
for Chicago. We put up at the Palmer House, the best 
hotel in the town, and the place where the National 
Grange once met. Here we had the pleasure of meeting 
Brother Chambers, the State agent of the Illinois Grange. 
We were delighted to see him, and learned that he was 


busy filling orders for the Ingersoll liquid rubber paint. 
He said it wasa pleasure to deal in an article that gave 
such untversal satisfaction to his correspondents. Chicago 
is fullof cheap benzine water paints, but when one gets 
stuck on them, it only makes him a greater friend of the 
celebrated Ingersoll paint. We visited the Water Works 
and the Stock Yards. 

Plankinton & Aniour’s Pork packing establishment in 
Chicago, occupies twenty-seven acres of ground, they 
emply 2,500 men at wages ranging from $1,75 to $5.00 
per day. I here saw them dress and killhogs. A chain 
is fastended to Mr. Hog’s hind leg, he is then hoisted and 
hung on a pully or wheel which runs on an iron track 
over head, he is now started on his journey by a gentle 
push, as he passes, a man who is standing in a pit, his 
throat is cut, without delaying him an instant, he comes 
to a halt ten feet further on, where he hangs through 
bleeding; he is then dropped into a scalder, from which 
he is lifted out and thrown on a bench by a machine; a 
kcox is now passed through his nose to which is fastened 
a chain that pulls him through a machine which scrapes 
every particle of hair from him, he is now drawn and 
quartered and ready for the cooler. 

The whole operation takes such a few seconds that I will 
not mention it. It might injure my character for vera- 
_ty, pus one couldn’t say Jack Robinson and enquire 
after all his family by name before the operation would 
be completed. Chicago has so often been described that 
we will resume our journey. Our ticket for Denver, Col- 
orado, permits us to stop off. 

So we stop at Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City is situ- 
ated on the east bank of the Kansas River, in Missouri, 
near to the border line of Kansas. It is about the liveli- 
est city we were ever in. It now has 75,000 inhabitants, 
and will have at least 333 more by the time this letter is 
in print. It don’t stop growing even to make a corre- 
spondent correct and verify the old adage that figures 
won’t lie. We can not undertake in one letter to describe 
this great centre of trade and manufacture and slaughter. 

THE KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 
are the largest and best appointed of any in the Missouri 
Valley. These yards cover 130 acres of land, and can 
take care of 10,000 head of cattle, 25,000 hogs, 2,000 
sheep and 300 horses and mules. The drainage is com- 
plete and water supply inexhaustible. The pens are dry 
and clean, and are pleasant to pass through. . All trains 
entering Kansas City enter these yards, and are loaded 
and unloaded with surprising dispatch. The rapid settle- 
ment of the country west of this city, now happily free 


from Indians, has stimulated the raising of cattle toare- 


markable degree. 
HOGS. 

This branch of the trade has increased enormously, 
and this is becoming the great centre of the hog trade for 
this country. The following are the receipts, &c., during 
the year 1881: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Horses. 
Receipts pass cae +t 285,863 1,014,304 79,924 12,592 
Shipments.... ......286,134 1,015,447 79, 48 12,604 
Home Consumption. 62,145 19,023 18,770 2,548 


Mr. S. S. Grant, manager of the horse and mule de- 
partment, of these yards, has shown us many favors, 
and made our visit very enjoyable. Mr. Chas. Park- 
er, late of Parker’s coffee houses, of New Yerk, of world- 
wide reputation, is employed here, and re-ceived us with 
his old time cordiality. The Union Pacific enters here, and 
drains a large and rich country of which we 
shall speak in our next letter — having already 
run beyond our proper limit in this one. The 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railroad is a great road. 
We hope to have time to visit their lands, exumine them 
carefully, and learn terms and full particulars for our 
readers, thesame as if they themselves were on the spot, 
so that their young men can come forth with confidence 
and settle where the lands are flowing with milk and 
honey, and where every man can secure a home and her- 
itage for his children where none can make them afraid. 
These boundless prairies teem with wealth and health, 
happiness and contentment. 

No poverty there! No, the people are all wealthy ; 

No sickness can reach them ; that country is health. 

March on happy soldiers, the land is before you, 

And soon its ten thousand delights we shall prove; 

Will you go? Will you go? Ce Werks 


SPIRIT OF 76. 


REMOVAL. 

The Patron Paint Works have removed their 
Offices and Sale Rooms to 76 Fulton, corner of 
Gold Street. 

They have one of the most elegant stores in 
that famous street, being the great thoroughfare 
between New York and Brooklyn, the first and 
third Cities in the United States, 
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FARMER’S GOSSIP, 


TROUBLE WITH A PATENT INSIDE. 

A fellow journalist writes to Bill Nye of the 
Boomerang from Ontonagon, Michigan: 

I am havinga great deal of trouble lately 
with my paper. As you know I publish a nice 
little country paper here, with patent liver and 
alimentary canal. The internal economy is 
printed in Milwaukee, and I get it every week 
by express. 

The trouble is, that my associate, who lives in 
Milwaukee, and edits the inside, is very ultra on 
some points, and makes the paper very radical 
on some important questions, while J am a little 
bit inclined to be violent myself on the same 
matters. 

Now if the member of the staff who attends to 
the cast-iron matter for the inside at Milwaukee, 
thinks that I’m a non-committal, and conserva- 
tive agnostic on everything, and that he can 
shape the policy of the paper with his shears, 
and compel me to write editorials for the outside, 
to agree with him, he will meet with a crushing 
disappointment some day. 

Now for instance; I always hated Conkling. 
I couldn't endure his everlasting pomposity, and 
king-of-the-Cannibal-Island style of standing 
behind the throne and stirring the ships of state 
regardless of everybody else. 

Well, what does this patent inside editor of 
mine at Milwaukee do but indorse the nomina- 


tion of Conkling for associate justice, and par- | 
alyze an editorial I had all written denouncing | 


the whole thing as a scheme to keep Conk. on 
the carpet ready for “84. I tell you it isn’t 
pleasant to get a lot of clear, crisp editorial mat- 
ter all ready for the Saturday morning paper, 
and know that it is in type already for press, and 
then Friday night get your paper by express all 
printed on one side, and jam full of radical rot 
on the opposite side of the question. It worries 
me to make the staff harmonize. If I telegraph 
the electrotype editor at Milwaukee that the 
policy of the paper will be against the Chinese 
bill, and settle that all right, he wlll make some 
grand and peculiar break in some other direc- 
tion, and weaken the influence of the journal. 

What's the use of trying to mold public opin- 
jon in a certain direction when a sore-eyed galoot 
two or three hundred miles away is molding it 
in another direction with his electrotype edi- 
torials ? 

Peeple here have got so they come i= and ask 
me whether I’m going to espouse the Stalwart 
element next week with my inside or outside. 
Then they laugh a cold, heartless laugh and go 
away. It’s pretty nearly settled that I've got to 
make a change or lose my political influence. 

Then in the matter of patent medicine ads 
there is going to be trouble. 

Two weeks ago I wrote up a Jim Crow con- 
cern in New York and said that it was under- 
taking to foist upon the civilized world a patent 
plaster for the back, made of old socks with glue 


ana molasses on them, warranted to cure hypo-. 


chondria and epilepsy. 
Then I said that the firm wanted me to pub- 


‘ 
, ae 


lish its ad for ninety-nine years, with the privi- | 


lege of continuing the contract at the same price, 
viz., $2 per year and a plaster. 

I wrote some very harsh things about the out- 
fit, and closed by saying that I’d see the blasted 
swindle in its lonely grave before I’d lend the in- 
fluence of the paper to boost a cold, cruel 
swindle to the pinnacle of fame. When the paper 
came out on Saturday, I found that my Mil- 
waukee assistant had inserted the ad with three- 
quarters of a column of glowing gush in the way 
of reading notices. 

You can readily see what the effect of such a 
journalistic course will ultimately be. 

Sometimes the Milwauke man gets on a large 


_ and sweeping drunk, and then he puts in selec- 


tions wrong side up, and beefs his editorials 
pretty bad. That’s the time he does the most 
injury to the paper, because he is liable to write 
up a beer garden instead of the crop report, and 
his selections from other papers are not judicious, 
One day he cut out a two-column description of 
a rooster combat from the Police Gazette and 
crowded out the the entire telegraphic summary. 
What does he think the people of Northern 
Michigan care for a rooster war in New York? 
We don’t care a cent, and he ought to know it. 


GOSSIP ABOUT GOSSIP. 


Only 15 cents for a whole year, 


Is not ¢hts number alone worth 15 cents? 


We can promise that each succeeding number 
shall be better. 


We intend Gossrr to be the /velies¢ paper in its 
field in the United States and Canada. 


Only 1§ cents for Gossip_for a whole year. 
Gossip takes its place among the grea/ papers of 
the country. 


Many Granges have already sent us 15 cents 
for a year’s subscription to Gossip for every mem- 
ber of the Grange. 


‘Short, sharp and decisive,” are to be the var- 
ious articles upon all sorts of entertaining sub- 
jects we shall have in Gosstp. 


We send this as a sample /ree to many of 
our friends. If you like it, send 15 centsand 
get it for a whole year. 


Many thanks to the thousands of subscribers 
we already have, who sent along 15 cents as 
soon as they saw the jirs/ issue, and it was only a 
“‘trial trip.” 


Just try at the next meeting of your Grange |, 


and see how easy it will be for you to get 10 sub- 
scribers to Gossip for a year, and all for 15 cents 
each, or $1 50 for Io, 


We should not dare to tell all the good things 
we have in store, and are preparing for readers 
of Gossip during the year. If we did, we should 


| get subscribers by the 100,000 at once, 


Good paper, good ink, good reading, good 
advertisements, (no others admitted, ) and every- 
thing about Gossip; and you can get all this 
goodness a whole year for only 15 cents. 


Bro, J. J. Woodman, the worthy and loved 
Master of the National League, will positively ap- 
pear in our next issue with a sketch of his life. 


| Don’t fail to send your subscription so as to be 


sure to get it. 


If you like Gossre and wish to help us and 
yourself, too, (we shall not forget our friends, ) 
take this number with you to the store, or the 
shop, or the mill, or to town, and show it to 
your friends, and you will be surprised how 
soon you will pick up twenty-five or thirty sub- 
scribers, 


In our last issue we gave our readers a de- 
scription of the palatial home in New York city 
of Wm. H. Vanderbilt, the great railroad king. 
In this we give an excellent account of a 
visit to ome portion of the fine estate of Jay 
Gould, who lives in the style befitting another 
railroad king, upon the banks of the Hudson 
River, 

We have fine engravings of Bro. Wm. Saun- 
ders, first Master of the National Grange; Bro. 
Wm. M. Ireland, the present Secretary; F. M. 
McDowell, present and only Treasurer the 
National Grange ever had, and dozens of more of 
the leading patrons that will appear in future issues ~ 
of Gossip. These pictures of these ‘‘eminent 
Patrons of Husbandry” are alone worth more 
than the small subscription price we charge for a ~ 
whole year. Only 15 cents. 


Every lady member of the Grange will wish 
to see and possess the picture of Miss Carrie A. 
Hall, the first lady member of the Grange, Lady 
Assistant of the National Grange, and its Assist- 
ant Secretary for a number of years, to whom 
also the credit is due of proposing the admission 
of ladies as members of the Order. Her picture 
will fositively appear in the next issue of Gossip. 

15 cents will Secure sha‘ number and ail the 
issues Of,Gossip for a year. Don’t fail to send 
your 15 cents now while you think of it. 


We intend to make ‘‘Gossip” second to no 
farmers’ paper published. Don’t you really think 
this number alone is worth all it costs fora year ? 
Don’t fail then to send the 15 cents and get it 
regularly. Get ten more names with your own 
and you will get yours /ree. Don’t put it off. 


PRIZES FOR BUYING PAINT. 


The Patrons’ Paint Works will give prizes of 
one hundred, fifty and twenty-five dollars 
worth.of books to the three largest purchasers of 
paints, during the year 1882, whether a Grange, 
Village or Town. Here is a chance to start a 
library or help one already started. Apyone 
selling fifteen hundred gallons during the year 
1882 will receive an elegant gold watch costing 
one hundred and fifty dollars, 
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FARMERS’ GOSSIP. 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 


OF THE 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


A HISTORY OF THE ORDER 


From its inception, in 1866, to the time of the Perma- 
nent Organization of the National Grange at George- 
town, D. C., January, 1873. 


By O. H. KELLEY, 


Secretary of the National Grange. 


The only Complete and Reliable History of the Order. 
The Book is thoroughly Interesting. Every Part is 
Authentic. 


The ook tells who did the work, and also who the 
founders w re; it settles many disputed points, relative 
to facts and dates, and records valuable opinions from 
all parts of the country. It contains all the Proceed- 
ings of the National Grange, and Executive Committee 
meetings, up to the Sixth Annual Session in 1873. 


Nicely printed on Fine Paper, and contains 450 pages 
Reading Matter, and 33 leaves of Illustrations. 


Ilustrated with Frontispiece and 44 Portraits 
of Founders of the Order. 


Price by mail, prepaid, only $1.25, 
ADDRESS 
FARMERS’ GOSSIP PUBLISHING CO., 
242 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tota Geol: ‘ iginall ld 2 . 
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is ill goout of print, asthe plates have been destroyed, 
dn iime it will therefore be very valuable as a rare book. 


It contains names of Charter Members of first Grange 
organized in each State, giving date of each. Also,a 
full list of Deputies up to last quarter of 1874, and the 
number of Granges each organized, 


It should be read by every young man and woman 
starting in life, as it shows what almost insurmountable 
obstacles were in the way, and how industry and per- 
severance overcame all, and finally secured a glorious 
success, 


(2 Any one sending one order for 50 gallons Ingersoll’s 
Paint will receive a copy gratis. ‘ 


WHAT MASTERS, INDIVIDUALS, AND NEWS- 
PAPERS SAY ABOUT THE BOOK. 


[Compiled by the publisher.] 


“ After a most careful reading, I have just laid it down, feeling 
that at last I know a true History of the Order,—who was its founder, 
andthe trials he had to overcome in giving us the richest and purest 
jewel ever placed in the hands of any society for safe keeping.””— Jos 
Tl. Moors, Master Maryland State Grange. 

“I expected it would be good, but it’s better / It isa good work, 
worthy of the author and the Order.’’—Sam. E, Apams, Master Min- 
nesota State Grange. 


“Ttis a work that should be in every family of our Order, so that 
our children and our children’s children may peruse its contents. May 
-it receive a welcome by every Patron in the land,’’—D. B. Maucer, 
Master Pennsylvania State Grange. 


“Tt portrays a busy life in the past for you and Sister Carrie, and 
exhibits confidence that will sustain in adversity and through hard- 
ships. Obliged for the space, though small, given to my beloved Ten- 
nessee.”’—W. Maxwe tl, Master Tennessee State Grange. 


“ The very book we needed, and the time, etc., is very opportune. 
I shall have it noticed in all our papers.””"—M. D. Davis, Master 
Kentucky State Grange. * 


“T have nearly devoured ‘ Ye Historie,’ and will not let another mail 
leave without carrying an expression of my high appreciation of its 
claims. It is going to put the Order in a new light before the world. 
I take off my hat, and make you the profoundest bow I can. I have 
never read a novel with more interest, and shall send a communica- 
tion to the Organ of the Order in Alabama, urging everybody to get |, 
acopy. My sister, the Flora of our Grange, pronounces it poste 
—W. H. Cuampers, Master Alabama State Grange. 

“Tt is the best and strongest book which this great movement has 
brought forth.’—J. K. Hupson, Editor Kansas Farmer. 


“Toa Patron the book is one of intense interest, and should be 
read not only by every Patron, but by every young man or woman 
just starting in life.” —Pacific R ural Press, San Francisco, Cal. 


‘The book deserves a place in every Patron’s library. It is clear, 
graphic, and interesting from beginning to end.”—Watertown (N.Y.) 
Daily Times. 

‘The mechanical and typographical execution of the work is quite | 
attractive, and the book is destined to occupy a prominent place in 
the literature of the Order. ”—/ndustrial A ge, Chicago, Ill. 


“Whoever wishes to know the truth of the origin of the Grange, 
must come to this History for the information. I never read Gibbon 
or Macaulay, or other imperishable lights of history, with a more ab- 
oes interest than I have read this history.”—J. S., 7% Rural 

orld. 


“This work is avery valuable one, and should be in the hand of 
every farmer. It is sold at a remarkably low price.” —Platte Valley 
Independent, Nebraska, ) 


“This work gives a aie interesting résumé that will be read. It 


will undoubtedly hay ge sale.’ Washington Daily Chronicte. | 


LETTER FROM THE HON, T, A. 
THOMPSON, ist LECTURER NA- 
TIONAL GRANGE, IN RELATION 
TO WORTHLESS QUARTERMAN 
PAINT. 

BROTHER INGERSOLL: 

In my lecture tours 

during the years 1877, ’78 and 79 

through most of the Western States, 

as you know, I found a great many of 
the Brethren who had bought the 

Quarterman Paint of you. The Paint 

had proved worthless ; some they could 

not spread at all, other soon came off 
after it was spread, and as none of these 

Brethren had ever written to you I 

insisted upon their doing so, assuring 

them you would ship them as much 
more of your Perfect Ingersoll Liquid 

Rubber Paint gratis. I am happy to 

state, that in every case you promptly 

filled such orders with your present 

Paint which has given perfect satis- 

faction. 

Fraternally, 


T, A. THOMPSON. 


There is an article on page 6 that has some 
bearing on the above subject. 


Cost of best White Lead and Oil mixed in 
the erdinary way : 


s gallons Linseed Oil, 73 cents.........-B3 65 
too Ibs. best Lead, Io cents...........+- 10 00 
Dryer ..eesees aiterePeiviaterra otek aus) ac ors. satel I 00 

$14 65 


This makes about 7 gallons of White Paint, 
costing $2.09 per gallon. If colored it will 
cost from $2.25 to $2.50 per gallon. A gallon 
of the Ingersoll Liquid Rubber Paint will 
go farther, look far better, and last threc 
times as long, and is much less in price. Any 
farm hand can make a good job with it, as 
it does not set so quick as ordinary Paint, 
which requires a painter to apply it, to make 
a good job,—Tuesz are Facrs. A Worp To 
THE WISE, ETC, i 

* 


MASTERS AND SECRETARIES 


Should write to the Patrons’ Paint Works, 76 
Fulton St, New York, and have mailed 
free one of their beautiful large Color Cards, 
painted with the Ingersoll Liquid Rubber 
Paint. It will help on the Great Grange Re- 
vival now in progress throughout the country. 
No farmer can give one good reason why he is 
not a member of the Farmers’ Fraternity, and 
any Patron can give many reasons why he is glad 
he is a member. It benefits him socially, edu- 
cationally, and financially, 


9 
FUNNY GOSSIP. 
‘Love is a nightmare with one foot, 
Two children with one bun, 
Two turnips with a single root, 
Two cabbage heads as one,’’ 
Why is a chicken like a farmer? Because 
both delight in a full crop. 
Why are fowls exceedingly profitable? Be- 
cause for every grain they give a peck. 
The evil that men do lives after them. Cows, 


likewise, do not give oleomargarine until they 
are dead. 


The Czar of Russia shoes his horses with silver, 
and the farmer’s wife shoo’s her chickens with an 
old apron, 


Pat, have you seen a stray pig this morning ?” 
“Shure, an’ how could I tell a sthray pig from any 
other, sur?” 


If you are a landlord, and in any doubt as to 
what product to raise—raise therent. If you are 
not a landlord, try and raise the wind. 

If you like fun, why, then, you want ‘‘Gos- 
sip.” We will give you fun enoughalone to more 
than pay a year’s subscription; send along your 
15 cents ‘just for fun.” 


” 


A Southern darkie, after gazing at some Chin- 
ese, shook his head and solemnly said: ‘“‘If de 
white folks be so dark as dat out dar, I wonder 
what's de color ob de black folks?” 


Olive branches should be set out around the 
breakfast table. They need great care and atten- 
tion, however, to keep them from running into 
the butter and molasses. Wash them once a day 
with soap and water. 


Two young men out driving were passing a 
farm house where a farmer was trying to harness 
‘“Won't he draw?” said one of the 
horsemen. ‘‘Of course, he will,” said the farm- 
er; ‘the draws the attention of every fool that 
passes.” 


a mule, 


“Hello, there, how do you sell wood?” ‘‘By 
the cord.” ‘‘Pshaw! how long has it been cut?” 
“Four feet.” ‘‘How dumb! I mean how long 
has it been since you cut it?” ‘‘No longer than 
itis now’ ‘‘See here, old fellow, you are too 
all-fired bright to live long.” 


A farmer required a number of reapers ; sev- 
eral presented themselves, and all were engaged, 
with one exception. The poor man thus omitted 
said: ‘‘Mastez, won’t you hire me?” ‘‘No,” 
saidthe farmer. ‘‘Why not?” ‘‘Because you are 
too little.” ‘‘Too little!” exclaimed Paddy, 
“does your honor reap your grain at the top?” 
What could the farmer do but roar with laughter 
and send the little man to join his comrades in 
the field, > &a— 
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FARMERS’ GOSSIP. 


1882. 


rar l., 


PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE 242 PLYMOUTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Tie Farmers’ Gossip will be a quarterly, 
issued on the first days of March, June, Septem- 
ber and December. Subscription, 15 Cents per 
annum. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

None but first-class advertisements will be in- 
serted ; such houses as our readers can deal with 
without any fear of being swindled. The price 
will be 30 cents per line. Fourteen lines (Nonpa_ 
riel) to the inch. As the History of the ordey; 
of Granges goes on there will be a large demand 
for back numbers, which we will always be able 
to supply from our electrotype plates ; hence an 
advertisement will run a long time. Address, 


Farmers Gossip PusBiicaTIon Co., 
242 Plymouth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OUR PICTURE GALLERY. 


The present number has the picture of Bro. 
Kelly, the great founder of the order, and Mor- 
timer Whitehead, Past National Lecturer, whose 
clarion voice has rung out over our hills and 
valleys in behalf of the Grange. He is about 
the livest. member the Order has to-day. Thig 
number will be treasured up just for the pictures 
of these two eminent men. 


OUR NEXT 
will have positively the picture of Bro. 
the Hon. J. J. Woodman, the master of 


the National Grange, and Miss Carrie Hall, the 
first and only assistant secretary of the National 
Grange, and the one who first proposed to have 
women admitted to full membership in the 
Order. We have those in hand, together with 
pen and ink sketches of their lives. 


DO YOU RAISE CHICKENS ? 


If so, you want the National Poultry Monitor. 
Why? Because it is a large 28-page monthly 
journal devoted exclusively to poultry and pet 
stock. It is edited by a practical breeder, and 
each number contains valuable and useful hints 
on the treatment of disease, rearing and manage- 
ment ofpoultry, &c., &c. Every member of the 
Order should have it; every reader of the Gossip 
should have it, and as a special inducement the 
publishers are now offering to send it from now 
until January, 1884, for the regular subscription 
price, $1, postage prepaid. Don’t fail to send at 
once to the publishers and take advantage of this 
iberal offer. Address W, A. Jeffrey & Co., 
nd, O, 
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THE FARMERS GOSSIP. 


Is the only Journal that positively goes into 
every Grange in the United States, 


It is the most successful Journal of the kind 
that was ever before the public. 


The first number was a twelve page paper 
This is sixteen pages and we may be obliged 
o make the next number twenty-four pagés, 


We are not given to bragging that is foreign 
to our nature, which is a sort of George Wash- 
ington style, with perhaps more soberness still 
we expect, however, during the year 1883 to 
reach Five Hundred Thousand circulation. 


There is a few more copies left at the sub- 
lime price of 15 cents perannum, Cash down. 
We must positively refuse to enter into any 
negotiations lcoking to the giving of credit for 
subscriptions, 


A news item says Quarter-Master General 
Meigs is reducing army expenditures by refusing 
to endorse requisitions for clocks that cost over 
eight dollars. Soldiers may be inured to hard- 
ships, but it is difficult to understand how they 
will be able to bear up under the deprivation 
proposed by Gen. Meigs. Imagine a soldier 
without a ten or fifteen dollar clock to his back ! 
Truly the life of our army boys is not an envi- 
able one, and the question arises, Will not Gen. 
Meigs impair their efficiency by limiting them 
to eight dollar clocks ? 


EXPORTS EXTRAORDINARY. 


A demand has sprung up in England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales, Germany and France, 
South Ametica, Australia, Cuba and Hayti for 
the celebrated Ingersol Liquid Rubber Paints. 
They are like Whitman’s candies, par excellence 
of paints. England is considered the greatest 
country in the world for the manufacture of 
paints, yet they confess the Ingersoll’s excel any- 
thing they can manufacture and a large firm sent 
one of their number from London to New York 
to secure the agency, of course the price, when 
it arrives there and pays freight and duty, is 
above their own paints considerably, but many 
people have found out that she dest 1s the cheapest. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Cornish & Co. have a reputation for first-class pianos 
and organs throughout the Order that nothing that we can 
say canadd to. When such a house sells direct from its 
factory to patrons, it is a great point gained for the Order. 
Therefore, many of the State Granges have wisely en- 
dorsed them. But their instruments endorse themselves 
before they get their pay, as they are sent on trial in ad- 
vance of payment being asked, and at a price fully forty 
per cent. below the prices of manufacturers of equal repu- 
tation, but who will not sell direct to the Order. We wish 
there was at least one house in every line ot trade with 
whom the Order could deal with equal confidenne and 
saving of money. 


OUR ADVERTISERS 
Are all first-class and we request our readers 
to mention the name of this paper in writing for 
information and prices, as they will thus receive 
special discounts. If you want anything there is 
advertised in this paper you will profit largely by 
writing to and patronizing our patrons, 


ADVANTAGES OF READY-MIXED PAINTS. 


(From the Painters’ Magazine.) 


Mr. A. AsuMuN KELLy, a practical painter, who has been a 
bitter opponent of mixed paints, and who has written several 
articles in the Painters’ Magazine denouncing them in decided 
tarms, has at last been converted, and in a recent issue of the 
Magazine commends their use by practical painters, citing several 
points in their favor. He says : 

‘*I confess that up to the time of penning the denunciatory 
article, I had had a very meagre experience with such paints, 
and I condemned them as a Western jury condemned a man 
suspected of murder—on general principles. 
them to some extent, and have discovered they possess at least 
three decided merits. First being already mixed, by powerful 
machinery, much time and Jabor is saved to the painter over the 
use of lead, which has to be broken up before fit for use. Where 
several hundred weight of lead is required to be used, the time 
consumed in its manipulating, fitting it for use, isa large item. It 
must be broken in oil, then the japan worked in, then the coloring 
incorporated, where a shade is desired, After this process is 
accomplished we have a mass of imperfectly mixed paint, full of 
izrounds and pellicles of color, and which, being indifferently 
ncorporated together, cause the work to streak and fade. 


I have since used 


‘Machine mixed paints are thoroughly and evenly ground, color, 
bose, oil, and all, and come to us a clear, clean, and perfect com- 
pound, fit for immediate use. The finer the paint is ground the 
longer will it withstand the action of the atmosphere, a fact well 
known to all experienced painters. 

“Second. Patent paints being of various shades and tints, invari- 
ably uniform in body and color, and made in exact harmony with 
certain numbered shades, no time is lost in matching, as with hand » 
mixed paints. There are painters incapable of matching colors, 
owing to visual defects. But even where this is not the case, it 
takes time and causes more or less trouble to match given shades, 
which is obviated by the usc of ready mixed patent paints. 

“Third. Patent paints, as a rule, contain very little poisonous 
ingredients, and are therefore preferable to lead, which is deleteri- 
ous to health, Painters’ colic would be quite impossible with the 
use of the patent paints, and painters should therefore encourage 
their use. 

“‘People who repaint their houses at frequent intervals, wil! find 
liquid paints equally as good as lead. The manufacture of liquid 
paints is increasing rapidly from year to year, and they are fast 
conquering the prejudices of house paintéts, who will at least gain 
something by a fair and full trial of their merits. I am not advo- 
cating popular idea. A life-long prejudice is hard to overcome; 
but time works wonders. The Ingersoll Liquid Rubber Paints are 
unquestionably the best ready mixed paint manufactured in the 
world, and is quite a different article from the many benzine 
water mixed paints that are sold by most country stores, 


Cottage Grove, Ind., Sept. 4, 1882, 
Patrons’ Paint Works + 
Three years ago I ordered about 25 gallons of your paint and 
thus far have found it all or more than you claim for it. It forms 
a coat almost like glass Many of my neighbors have sent for it 
and all are well pleased with it. Every order sent makes two new 
customers. Please find another order enclosed &c, 
Yours Fraternally, 
G. C, Sanford, 
Master of 607; 


HOW TO IMPROVE FOUR HOME, 


[From Letter to Home Yournal and Rura! Southland f New 
Orleans.) 


‘“‘My host bought’ this pleasant retreat four 
years ago, It was then in the common condi- 
tion of many New England farms—the buildings 
were weather-beaten, unpainted and dilapidated 
—now there is not a prettier place, or lovelier lo- 
cation hereabouts; and better still, /his homestead 
has doubled its value. All the neighborhood has 
changed and improved. The farms are well- 
kept, and trim; the orchards free from rubbish; 
the lands cleared from stubble. Painted fences 
displacing the crazy old boards, ornamental trees, 
clean, comfortable, painted barns, and cosy, 
painted white houses—everybody taking pride in 
their homes and surroundings, just because one 
man of thrift, energy and taste, appreciating the 
object of living, chooses to enjoy a neat, comfort- 
able and, consequently, attractiyé-and pleasant 
home,” 7 


FPAKRMERSS@GOSSIE: 


If 


HOME GOSSIP. 


‘«We look too high for things close by 
And lose what nature found us; 

For earth hath here no charm so dear, 
As HoME and FRIENDS around us. 


Persons who are troubled with ants in their 
houses may get rid of them by rubbing the shelves 
with gum-camphor. Two applications will be 
sufficient with a week intervening. 


Which will you do, smile and make your 
household happy, or be crabbed and make all 
the young portion unhappy and the elder ones 
miserable? A smiling face, a kind heart, a pleas- 
ant word have more potency than gold or silver. 


The water used in mixing bread must be tepid. 
If it is too hot the loaves will be full of holes. 


A small quantity of turpentine added to stove- 
blacking will make the stove easier to polish. 


To remove old putty from window frames, 
pass a red-bot poker slowly over it, and it will 
come off easily. 

A few pieces of horse-radish root placed among 
pickles will prevent scum from gathering on the 
top of the vinegar. 


Drive a peg in the middle of the sole and stop 
squeaking shocs. 


A proper use of water, and a thorough obser- 
vance ef the laws of health are far ahead of pills 
and stomach bitters. 


W. would say to all farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters,-don’t wait for husbands or fathers to find 
the spare time to paint up inside the house. 
They are always ‘‘so busy,” but do it yourselves; 
with the Patrons’ Paint any lady can paint as nice 
as any painter. Full directions go with all that 
is sent out. 

Give the children light suppers; put them to 
bed early. Bread and milk, toast, oatmeal 
mush with sugar and milk are excellent for the 
juveniles to go to bed on, 


Burns.—Common cooking salaratus reduced 
by cold water to the thickness of cream, spread 
on a linen rag, laid over a burn so as to wholly 
exclude the air, affords immediate relief. 
it moist by sprinkling with cold water. 


Keep 


We intend to make each department of ‘‘Gos- 
sip” alone worth the price of the paper for a whole 
year. Many of our boiled-down hints and helps 
for the household are worth whole pages in high- 
priced, long-winded papers.’ 


A beautiful house is an educator to the whole 
neighborhood. Plenty of flowers and vines, a 
good large lawn, Patrons’ Paint on the house, 
and you are helping to make the world brighter 
and better, 


‘home mother. 


A» TRUE LADY. 


Wildness is a thing which girls cannot afford. Deli- 
cacy is a thing which cannot be lost or found. No art 
can restore to the grape its blossom. Familiarity with- 
out contidence, without regard, is destructive to all that 
makes woman exalting andennobling. It is the first duty 
of a woman to be a lady. Good breeding is good sense. 


Bad manners in a woman is immorality. Awkwardness — 


may be ineradicable. Bashfulness is constitutional. Ig- 
norance of etiquette is the result of circumstances. All 
can be condoned and not banish men or women from the 
amenities of their kind. But self-possessed, unshrinking 
and aggressive coarseness of demeanor may be reckoned 
as a state’s-prison offence, and certainly merits that mild 
form of restraint called imprisonment for life. Itisa 
shame for women to be lectured on their manners. It is 
a bitter shame that they need it. Do not be restrained. 
Do not have impulses that need restraint. Do not wish 
to dance with the prince unsought ; feel differently. Be 
sure you confer honor. Carry yourself so lottily that 
men will look up to you for reward, not at you in rebuke. 
The natural sentiment of man toward woman is rever- 
ence. He loses a large means of grace when he is 
obliged to account her a being to be trained in propriety. 
A man’s ideal is not wounded when a woman fails in 
worldly wisdom; but if in grace, in tact, in sentiment, in 
delicacy, in kindness, she would be found wanting, he re- 
ceives an inward hurt.—Gazi/l Hamilton. 


AN ENGROSSING SUBJECT. 


I’ve heard it said that if, while out a-walking, 

You see two ladies, and overhear them talking, 

The subjeets always are (I thus indite ’em) : 

Acquaintances, and dress, ad infinitum, 

Yes, every one, whatever her degree, 

Talks but of these with strange consistency. 

The other day I saw two tramping creatures, 

Squalid in looks and vile in form and features, 

Dirty, disgusting, marked with inebriety, 

And a great way outside of all society; 

And to myself I said: ‘* Those horrid witches, 

Who do not seem to have three decent stitches, 

And have not any friends ’mid their distresses, 

Cannot be talking now of gowns and dresses.’’ 

So for ten steps I softly walked Lehind ’em, 

To catch their talk, but never seemed to mind ’em, 

-And heard this much, then turned to muse upon it: 

Blue ribbons, sousseline d’laine, and a brand-new 
bonnet.’” 


WHAT MAKES A HOUSE ‘BEAUTIFUL? 


It is an excellent thing to have a well-kept house and a 
beautifully appointed table, but after all, the best cheer of 
every home must come from the heart and manner of the 
If that is cold, and this ungracious, all 
the wealth of India cannot make the home pleasant and 
inviting. Intelligence, too, mu t lend its charm, if we 
would have home and Eden. The severe style of house- 
order neatness seldom leaves much margin for intellectual 
culture. Even general reading is considered out of the 
question for a woman so hurried and so worried with 
her scrubbing and_ polishing and making up garments. 
A simpler style of living and house-furnishing would set 
many a bonded slave at liberty, and add vastly to the 
comfort of all in the house. 

Hospitality rarely prevails in those spotless line-and- 
lettered houses. Company disarrange the books and dis- 
order the house, which had work enough in it before. 
The mother cannot throw off her household cares and 
sit down for a real heart-to-heart converse with the old 
friend of her childhood. Still less can she enter into the 
joys and pleasures right and delightful to her own chil- 
dren, because of the extra work of clearing away it 
will be likely to make. 

With all your toils to make a house beautiful, do not 
neglect the first element of all—to beautify yourself, body 
and soul. A sweet, loving word and a warm clasp of 
the hand are far more to a guest than the most elaborately 
embroidered Jambrequins at your window, or the most 
exquisite damask on your table. There are bare cabin 
homes that have been remembered with pleasure, because 
of the beautiful loving presence there; and stately palaces 
which leave the impression of an iceberg on the mind. 
—Baptist Weekly. 


O. W. Holmes says, ‘‘ The true girl has to be sought 
for.”’ Exactly; and the good-for-nothing young scamp 
who sponges his way through the world too often does the 
seeking, and gets the girl who ought to be married to the 
young man of sense who has no time or inclination to 
hunt her up. 


GOOD DEEDS REPAID. 


Good deeds in this world done 
Are paid beyond the sun 

As water on the root 
Is seen above in fruit, , 
—Oriental, translated by W, R, Alger, 


A WARM-HEARTED BURGLAR. 


‘‘Talk about bold bank burglaries,” said a 
member of the police force this morning, ‘the 
slickest steal I ever heard of was the robbery of a 
bank down in Rhode Island, six or seven years 
ago. It was a bitter cold night, and a night pa- 
trolman noticed a dim light in the bank window, 
and, going up to the door, rapped. 

“Is that you, patrolman ?’ asked a voice from 
within. 

**¢ Ves,’ was the reply, 

‘* «Step in and get a heat,’ said the voice from 
within. The patrolman stepped inside and en- 
countered a dapper little fellow wearing a green 
shade over his eyes and a pen behind his ear. 

‘«« You're working late to-night,’ said the pa- 
trolman. — 

‘« «Yes,’ said the dapper little fellow. ‘I’ve 
been detained to-night straightening up ac-~ 
counts,’ at 

‘«* The patrolman warmed himself at the roar- 
ing big fire that blazed on the hearth, and went 
out again on his beat. An hour after the patrol- 
man came that way, and, still seeing the light 
through the window, rapped again. 

** “Ts that you, patrolman ?” 

EON eae 

*«¢Come in and warm yourself.’ 

‘« «The patrolman accepted the invitation. 

‘“*Tt’s a howling cold night,’ said the man 
with the green shade over his eyes. 

“« «You bet,’ said the patrolman. 
another heat and returned to his beat. He was 
rather surprised next day to learn that his fire- 
side friend of the night before had got away with 
some $90,000 of the bank’s funds.—Czeveland 
Press. 


ECCS! 


ECCS! 


ECCS! 


Farmers, preserve your eggs when prices are low, and 
hold for high prices. Eggs can be preserved perfectly 
fresh and sweet for two years. All the most approved 
scientific methods are given, every one of which, is per- 
fectly successful. Send one dollar for the above formu- 
las; they will be worth hundreds of dollars to you in the 
next few years. These recipes are in practical use by all 
of the largest egg dealers in the world, and they are ab- 
solutely reliable. 


Perfect Hatcher Co., 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


The Purchasing and Publishing Co.’s adver- 
tisements have been crowded out for want of 
space. It is a perfectly reliable concern.—Farm- 
ers’ Gosstp. 


lo; 


NEW STRAWBERRIES fit ok 


MANCHESTER, [ico cf imal Fruits, Peer 
PRIMO, ee ae ete., FREE on 
application to 
JERSEY QUEEN,/H. S. ANDERSON, 
BIDWELL, Cayuga Lake Nurseries, 


(Established 1855) 


SENECA QUEEN, 


Union eee NESE 
RELIABLE 


At Honest 


So-he took 
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Gossip. 
Gossip. 
Gossip. 
Gossip. 
Gossip. 


Endorsed by Farmers’ 
Findorsed by Farmers’ 
Endorsed by Farmers’ 
Endorsed by Farmers’ 
Findorsed by Farmers’ 


MEwWay ORK 


Purchasing and Publish- 
ing Company. 

To bring Producer and Consumer, Farmer and 

Manufacturer as close together as possible. 


Can supply everything that is made, bought or 
sold in this, the greatest commercial center of 


the country, 


A great city as close to your home as your 
nearest post-office or railroad station. 

Write (enclosing stamp for reply) for any THING 
you may need and we will promptly send terms 
upon which the articles can be furnished. We 
will handle onty rirst-ciass Goops. No Hum- 
bugs or catches of any kind will be advertised or 
sold. Wer HAVE A REPUTATION AND INTEND TO 
MAINTAIN IT, 

We give special attention to books ofall kinds, 
Libraries for Granges, Sunday schoolsand families. 
Articles for the farm, for home comfort and con- 
venience. All at prices much below those paid 
by farmers generally. Give us a trial and a 
chance to prove to you at what low figures we 
can supply your wants. See some of our spec- 
jalties advertised in this paper. Address, 


KEW YORK 


PUBLISHING AND PURCHASING CO., 
No 63 Broadway, New York. 


I know this company-to be in every way wor- 
thy of the patronage of members of our Order. 
Mortimer Whitehead. 
Mortimer Whitehead. 
Mortimer Whitehead. 
Mortimer Whitehead, 
Mortimer Whitehead. 


RECTANGULAR AND SQUARE BOX CHURN. 
: summa Chcapest because the dest. No in- 
gside fixtures, and a/ways reliable 
7 sizes of each kind made. W 
make Curtis Improved Factory 
¢ Churn and Mason’s Power Butter 
mq Worker. Unguestioned proof giv- 
ea en of their swperior qualities inma- 
terial and construction ot dreamed 
of by other makers. Send for Daz- 
ryman tree, CORNISH & CuRTIS, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


KIEFER’S HYBRID PEARS in 


5,000 Orchard and 
50,000 fncrciivtamousinune Theve 


the original trees, procured |from the originator, in 
fruiting at Pomona Nursery, from which I am pro- 
pagating my stock for sale. Apply to Head- 
quarters and get the genuine, Liberal discounts to 
the trade. Also Small Fruits, Trees, Plants and Vines in variety. 
Catalogues free. WM. PARRY, PARRY P.O., N. J. 


RUBBER PAINTS. 


The Ingersoll Rubber Paint does not require to 
be used immediately when the can is opened. 
The reason why other rubber paints do require 
this, is—they are largely made up of. benziune, 
and of course, evaporate rapidly when exposed 
to the air. ‘The Ingersoll Liquid Rubber Paint 
as no benzine in it, It is an honest paint. 

ime, if it does cost sixty cents a gallon, 
to use, instead of benzine at six 
_ Benzine causes paint to peel off 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 


should owr our Machine. 


It will pay for itself in one season. Easily operated by a sixteen year-old boy. 


“QVSH SHL LY SANVLS 


2 = iB. 
We offer $1,000 fora sawing machine that is easier operated and faster running than ours, ay, farmer 


umber- 


men and Farmers should get the best,—get the cheapest,—get the Monarch Lighining Saw. The Chicago 


Weekly Jnt:r-Ocean, (Editorial) December 16, 1880, says: 
It is just the thing for sawyers. 


Itis a simple machine, one thata boy may easily operate. 
The machine works not only easily but with arene rapidity. 

three times the amount of work of which the best hand cross-cut saw is capable, an 

eneral sawyers would find incalculable benefit from the use of one of these Machines. 


It will do 
wood-cutters, farmers and 
is Parties ordering this 


achine can remit to the Monarch Lightning Saw Co., who are responsible. 


E. DuttTER, Hicksville, O., writes: 


Itruns so easy that it is just fum to saw wood, 


C. A. CoLE, Mexico, N. Y., writes: With this Machine] sawed off an elm log twenty-one inches in diameter, in 


one minute, forty-three seconds. 


Hen, Winston, N. C., writes: Ihave shown your Machine to several farmers and all pronounce ita 


perfect success! 4 
Wm. DILLENBACK, Dayton, Tex., writes: 
saw with all ease. 


Iam well pleased with the Monarch Lightning Saw. 


My boys can 


L. W. Yost, Seneca, Kan.,writes: I will bet $50 that I can saw as much with this Machine as any two men can 


with the old-fashioned cross-cut saw, 
T. K. Buck, Mt. Vernon, Ill., writes: 


take $75 for the “ Monarch’’ and be deprived of the 


I have given the ‘‘ Monarch’’ a fair trial and can truly say it is all you 
claim for it, a complete success, enabling a boy to do the work of two strong men and indeed more. 
rivilege of having another like it. 


I would not 
I sawed off a twenty-inch 


solid water-oak log, 122 TIMES yesterday, in forty-five minutes! 


J. M. CRAWFoRD, Columbia, 8. C., writes: 
All said it worked perfectly. 

ww. Cc. BULL 

To WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 


I tried the ‘‘ Monarch’’ on an oak log to-day before twenty farmers. 


SWEARS HE CUT 4 CORDS HARD WOOD UV 8 HOURS. 


CuIcaAGo, November 30, 1881. 


This certifies thatI, W. C. Bull, of La Crosse, State of Wisconsin, bought, October 29, 1881, a Monarch Light- 


ning Sawing Machine of the Monarch Lightnin, 


Saw Company, Chicago, Illinois, which I have made use of in the 


woods ever since, and one day, had a man employed to cut hard wood, who with said Machine cut four cords of 
hard wood easily in $8 hours in said day, and after doing the same, remarked, ‘‘ Thatis no Ree for aman, 
LL 


the saw runs so easily.’’ 


satisfaction. Our factory is runnin 
CHEAPEST! One Agent sold four 
cleared $£0@ jn one week! 


I consider the Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine a 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 30th day of November, A. D. 1881. 
N. B.—We are selling six times as many Machines as any other firm, simply because our Machine 
day and night to fill orders, 5 5 
achines firstday. Another sold twenty-eightin his township. Another Agent 


erfect success, ace ‘ 
HOMAS M. THOMPSON, Notary Public. = 


ives perfect 


Send in your order at once, The BEST is tho 


WE WISH A LIVE, WIDE-AWAKE AGENT IN EVERY COUNTY IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADAS. (3 Write for Latest Illustrated Catalogue giving Special Terms and scores of Testimonials. 


MONARCH LICHTNING SAW COMPANY, 
1468S Randolph St., Chicagaq, rll. 


eave | (JN DON 


THE RPARMEHRS’ 


PURPLE marc 


MRIEN D. 


The Best Insecticide ever used for the destruction of the 


POTATO BUC, COTTON WORM AND CANKER WORM. 


Mortimer Whitehead (Past Lecturer of National Grange) May 2, 1882, writes: We rely entirely upon *‘ London 


Purple.” 
mend it, 


It is considerably cheaper and equally as effective as Paris Green, and I can and do cheerfully recom- 


J. J. Rosa, Milford, Del., (Delaware State Grange, P. of H.,) June Io, 1880, writes: Please send some of your 
circulars to each of the Granges in Delaware with my indorsement of the merit of ‘‘ London Purple.” 


Amos Ebert, Kirkwood, Camden Co., N, J., says: I used it with perfect success. 


I Tf nearest dealer has not got it, write to HEMINGWAY’S LONDON PURPLE CO. (Limited,) P. 
O. Box 990, No. 99 Water Street, New York, who will Stic prices and testimonials, 


PIMPLES, BLACK HEADS | 


Flesh Worms and Oily Skin. ‘‘ MEDICATED CREAM”’ 
is the ONLY KNown harmless, pleasant and absolutely 
SURE and infallible cure. It removes ALL clean, com- 
pletely, and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, leaving skin 
clear, smooth and unblemished always or money refund- 
ed. Mailed in plain wrapper for 30 cents, in stamps, or 
two for 50 cents, by Gko. N. SropDARD, 1229 Niagara 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Pamphlet gives 236 true and gen- 
uine testimonials. My FRECKLE WASH surely cures 
Freekles, Tan and makes the hands white; sent post paid 
for 30 cents. @#-Exactly as represented and the doctor 
reliable: has been in Drug business in Buffalo over 16 
years. Say you saw this in Famivy Gossip. 


Many Ready-mixed Paints are nothing but 
Benzine and Barytes, with a little coloring 
matter and a good deal water. They cost 
about fifteen cents a gallon to manufacture, 


I have been well acquainted with the Patrons 
Paint for nearly ten years, and in my travels I 
have found it all over the land, on grange-halls, 
school-houses, churches, houses, barns, &c., and 
always giving entire satisfaction as to price, 
quality and durability, and I have freely spoken 
in its favor, and recommended it to Patrons, and 
that too without pay of any kind, I have felt that 
I was doing Patrons a service in so doing. The 
manufacturers wish to still more extend its use, 
and have agreed that all who may desire to give 
it a trial and who will-send this card, wth the 
Order, they will give a Special Discouut below 
regular prices. i 
te MORTIMER Mi Sea 


FARMERS’ GOSSIP. 


AT A 


COL. INGERSOLL’S ORATION 
CHILD'S GRAVE. 


In a remote corner of the Congressional Ceme- 
tery yesterday afternoon, a small group of people, 
with uncovered heads, ranged around a newly 
opened grave. They included Detective and 
and Mrs. George O. Miller, and family and 
friends, who had gathered to witness the burial 
of the former’s bright little son Harry. As the 
casket rested upon the trestles, there was a pain- 
ful pause, broken only by the mother’s sobs, 
until the undertaker advanced toward a stout, 
florid-complexioned gentleman in the party and 
whispered to him. This gentleman was Col. 
Robert G. Ingersoll, a friend of the Millers, who 
attended the funeral at their request. He shook 
his head when the undertaker first addressed 
him, and then said suddenly, ‘‘ Does Mr, Miller 
desire it?” The undertaker gave an affirmative 
nod, Mr. Miller looked appealingly toward the 
noted orator, and then Col. Ingersoll hastily ad- 
vanced to the side of the grave, made a motion 
denoting a desire for silence, and in a voice of 
exquisite cadence delivered one of his character- 
istic eulogies for the dead. The scene was in- 
tensely dramatic. A fine drizzling rain was fall- 
ing, and every head was bent and every ear turned 
to catch the impassioned words that fell from the 
lips of the speaker. Col. Ingersoll was unpro- 
tected by either hat or umbrella, and his invoca- 
tion thrilled his hearers with awe,—each eye that 
had previously been bedimmed with tears bright- 
ening, and sobs becoming hushed. Col. Inger- 
soll said : 


My Frienps—I know how vain it is to gilda 


grief with words, and yet I wish to take from 
every grave its fear. Here in this world, where 
life and death are equal kings, all should be 
brave enough to meet what all the dead have 
met. The future has been filled with fear, 
stained and polluted by the heartless past. From 
the wondrous tree of life the buds and blossoms 
fall with ripened fruit, and in the common bed 
of earth the patriarchs and babes sleep side by 
side. 

Why should we fear that which will come to 
all that is? We cannot tell, we do not know, 
which is the greater blessing—life or death. We 
cannot say that death is nota good. We donot 
know whether the grave is the end of this life, or 
the door of another, or whether the night here 
is not somewhere else a dawn. Neither can we 
tell which is the more fortunate—the child dying 
in its mother’s arms before its lips have learned to 
form a word, or he who journeys all the length 
of life’s uneven road, painfully taking the last 
slow steps with staff and crutch. 

Every cradle asks us ‘‘ Whence?” and every 
coffin ‘‘ Whither?’ The poor barbarian weeping 
above his dead, can answer these questions as 
intelligently and satisfactorily as the robed priest 
of the most authentic creed. The tearful ignor- 
ance of the one is just as consoling as the learned 
and unmeaning words of the other. No man, 
standing where the horizon of a life has touched 
a grave, has any right to prophesy a future filled 
with pain and tears. It may be that death gives 


all there is of worth to life. If those we press 
and strain against our hearts could never die, 
perhaps that love would wither from the earth. 


| May be this common fate treads from out the 


paths between our hearts the weeds of selfishness 
and hate, and I had rather live and love where 
death is king, than have eternal life where love 
is not. Another life is naught, unless we know 
and love again the ones who love us here. 

They who stand with breaking hearts around 
this little grave need have no fear. The larger 
and the nobler faith in all that is and is to be 
tells us that death, even at its worst, is only per- 
fect rest. We know that through the common 
wants of life—the needs and duties of each hour 
—their grief will lessen day by day, until at last 
this grave will be to them a place of rest and 
peace—almost of joy. 

There is for them this consolation: The 
dead do not suffer. If they live again, their 
lives will surely be as good as ours, We have 
no fear. Weare all children of the same moth- 
er, and the same fate awaits us all. We, too, 
have our religion, and it is this: Help for the 
living—Hope for the dead. 

At the close of Col. Ingersoll’s remarks, the 
little coffin, covered with beautiful and fragrant 
flowers, was lowered into its resting place.— 
Washington Post. 


RESURRECTION. 


BY MAUDE MEREDITH. 


Under the depths of ice and snow, 

Under the leaf mats brown and low, 

In the frost-locked earth so brown and cold, 
Lie the flower germs hidden beneath the mold. 


Unconsciously waiting the early rain 
To waken their hearts into life again ; 
And the robin’s call will a signal be, 
To the violets sleeping along the lea, 


So under the wasted years of life 

Blotted with sin, and marred with strife, 

‘Let us hope that the germ by the Father given, 
May re-awaken to bloom in heaven, 


a 


SAYINGS. OF THE: LITTLE ONES. 


The boys had made a snow-man in the garden, but 
sunshine melted him, and little sister, looking out the win- 
dow, saw only a shapeless heap, trickling fast away. ‘‘O 
mamma , fe ? she exclaimed. “Joe’s snow man has all with- 
ered up.” 

Four-year-old Maud, on hearing that the mother of a 
little playmate was dead, said, ‘‘It makes the sprinkles 
come out of my eyes.”’ 

The same little Maud, when seeing sheet lightning last 
summer, said she ‘‘saw the moon winking.’’—Companion, 


ee 


FARM GOSSIP. 


«Your wealth consists of meadows green, 
And fields of waving grain ; 

Your houses made neat by labor sweet, 
Prove you’ve not lived in vain.”’ 


Timber is more durable cut in July and Au- 
gust than any other months of the year. 


Coal ashes make excellent walks about the 
buildings ; nothing cheaper or better. 


The farm is the last place in the world where 
slovenliness pays. 


Do not undertake to keep sheep on low and 
undrained lands. They will surely contract dis- 
ease. 


The annual consumption of tobacco in this 
country is about 4%4 pounds per head of the en- 
tire population. 


Ifa dog, by barking at passing horses or vehi- 
cles, occasions any damage, the owner is liable 
for the loss sustained. 


Two parts coal oil and one part lard oil rubbed 
in well along the back and behind the fore legs, 
two or three times, two days apart, will rid swine 
of lice, 


The annual potato crop of the United States is 
estimated at nearly 200,000,000 bushels, of 


which New York State alone furnishes 25,000,000 
bushels. 


No man can starve his fowls into laying eggs, 
and hence you may be sure that he who gets the 
largest number of eggs from his flock takes the 
best care of them. 


receipt to make farming pay, 
‘‘Have but one business, 


as follows : 
and get up in the 
morning and see to it yourself.” 


In Germany fhe dairyman sends his butter 
through the mail to the consumer's table. In 
winter it is sent in parchment paper and wrapped 
in common paper ; in summer in cans or wooden 
boxes, made expressly for that purpose. 


Never buy a horse while in motion. Watch 
him while he stands at rest, and you will discov- 
er his weak points. If sound, he will stand firm 
and square on his limbs, without moving any of 
them, the feet planted full upon the ground, with 
legs plumb and naturally poised. 


We intend to make Gossip second to no farm- 
ers’ paper published. Don’t you really think this 
number alone is worth all it costs for a year? 
Don’t fail, then, to send the 15 cents, and get it 
regularly, Get ten more names with your own, 
and you will get yours /ree. Don’t put it off. 

ed with 


There are more farm buildin 
the Patrons’ Paint than any other kind. Why is 
this? Simply because they guarantee satisfaction, 


and have testimonials from over 10,000 farmer : 
that the paint is the cheapest and_ best, pai 


ance from the mei 


At a recent farmers’ meeting a speaker_gave.q. 
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FARMERS’ GOSSIP. 


TESTIMONIALS AS TO CORNISH & Co’s., 
ORGANS AND PIANOS. 
Endorsement from the New Fersey State Grange:— 

Hon. I. W. NicHoson, Master of New Jersey State 
Grange, Camden, N. J., writes :—‘‘The superiority of 
your instruments, together with the moderate price and 
the inducements offered to members of the order of ‘‘Pat- 
rons of Husbandry”’ should induce the members of the 
order in New Jersey and elsewhere who contemplate pur- 
chasing an instrument, to give yours a critical examin- 
ation before purchasing elsewhere. I greatly hope you 
will meet with the patronage you are entitled to from the 
efforts you have made to put a _/rst-c/ass instrument with- 
in the reach of every Grange.” 

From a Grange Congressman. 

The following testimonial is from the Hon. Col. D. 
Wyatt Aiken, Member of Congress from South Carolina, 
and Chairman of the Executive Cemmittee of the National 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry. Col. Aiken 1s a thorough 
business man of large experience, and never would endorse 
anything with which he is not fully acquainted or that 
was not worthy of commendation. He writes us in regard 
ta our Style No. 3000 Organ . 

«The organ arrived in excellent condition, and has been 
thoroughly tested by my daughter. She and I are very 
much pleased with it. The tone is smooth, sweet, har- 
monic us and brilliant, while the case comes fully up to 
your cescription of it. 


Fersonal Inspection a Convincing Argument. 


BUSTLETON, PHILADELPHIA, PaA., 
March 1, 1882. : 
Missrs. Cornish & Co.: 
zents—Wishing to purchase three organs last winter 
an1 knowing that Washington, New Jersey, had several 
establishments engaged in their manufacture, we con- 
clided we would yo and inspect for ourselves, before 
furchasing. After visiting your place of business, and 
thoroughty inspecting the establishment and the propri. 
etors, we concluded we had found what we had been 
seeking, aud immediately ordered the instruments. They 
have given perfect satisfaction as to style, workmanship 
and musical qualities. We had one of them taken apart 
and thoroughly examined by an expert, who pronounced 
it first-class in every respect. We have no hesitation in 
recommending your instruments to any one wishing to 
purchase THOMAS SHALLCROSS, 
Byberry, 23d Ward, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOHN B. KIRKBRIDE, 
Bustleton, 23d Ward, Philadelphia, Pa. 
NORRIS J. SAURMAN, 
Bustleton, 23d Ward, Philadelphia, Pa. 


May Success Attend Your Efforts. 

A. T. Strange, lecturer, Illinois Stale Grange, Walsh- 
ville, Illinois, writes : ‘‘Organ received and gives perfect 
satisfaction. Agents charge just double your prices. 
May successs attend your efforts,’’ &c. 


Highly Pleased. 
Convoy, OHto. 
Messrs.” Cornish & Co. 

The organ has been. tested, and proven satisfactory in 
every respect. We are highly pleased with it, and would 
recommend all Patrons to buy from you direct. 

ALEX. MENTZER, JR. 


AGENTS WANTED, 

The Patrons’ Paint Works, 76 Fulton Street, 
New York, want agents to sell their unequal- 
ed paints in every town and hamlet in the 
land. Once a house is painted with them, 
all who pass by who propose to paint, will 
use no other, and hence their sale is easy, and as 
time passe¢ and the paints outlast two or three 
times all other paints, the sales increase, 

Read the article from the Pazniers’ Magazine 
in this number. 

Are there not many houses in your Vicinity on 
which the paint has become like whitewash, 
and is peeling off irom the effects of the sun? 
Are there not others that have become stained by 
the salt or moist air or fumes from burning coal? 

‘Those parties will want to paint the nex/ ime 


and eae Rubber Paint. They 


LIGHTNING ERADICATOR 
REMOVING | 
OIL, PAINT, PITCH OR GREASE 


EROM———— 


SILKS AND WOOLEN GOODS, CARPETS 
WITHOUT INJURY 10 THE FABRIC. 


Money Returned if it Fails. 


We have used it for five years and it 
has Never Failed in a single instance, 


A box (only 25 cents) will save any family many dol- 
lars during the course of a year. Have it always on hand. 
Mailed free upon receipt of the price. 


PATRONS’ PAINT WORKS, 


76 Fulton Street, (cor. Gold) NEW YORK. 


SS RS a nS ES 


EXPOSURE OF PAINT IMPOSTORS. 


cette! 
QUARTERMAN. 


In an other part of this paper is a pretty full 
expose of a paint house. We continue our _/ree 
advertisement : 

Editor Gossip : 

I received a lot of circulars from Quarterman, 
but when I come to compare his references with 
my Official list of the names of Masters and Sec- 
retaries, I find they fail to agree, as he does not 
locate the Granges in the right place, nor give the 
names of the officers correctly. If his paint is not 
more honest than his testimonials, I don’t want 
anything to do with him. 

Fraternally, 
B, B. Davis, Secretary, 
Grange 613, P. of H., 
Fowlerville, Mich. 

Among other of his testimonials is one from 

J. M. Hauk. 


user of Ingersoll’s Liquid Paint. We have reason 


Well, that Brother is a constant 


to know that our timely exposures have resulted 
in a large saving to the order. We shall expose 
any other impostors that show themselves in any 


line of business, 


We have received letters from a large number 
of the Quarterman victims, It may be well to 


unite in a suit at law. 
eS Re 


Bro. C, L. Whitney, Past Lecturer Michigan 
State Grange, has been appointed Special Lec- 
turer for Indiana, and is: filling a long series of 
appointments in that State. Indiana is waking 
up to the work nobly once more, 


SONG BIRDS. 


HOW TO KEEP THEM IN GOOD HEALTH 
PRESERVE THEIR SONG AND ADD 
YEARS TO THE LENGTH OF 
THEIR LIVES. 


Parasites infest all Birds to an extent that few persons 
suspect, and when left free to prey upon caged birds are 
the main cause of the loss of song and health, and also of 
the short period of life of such Caged Brrds. 

If you would preserve your pets from the evils that ac- 
company the presence of yermin use 


BACOT’S 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING HOLLOW RUBBER 
BIRD CAGE PIRCH. 


PATENTED FEB, 28, 1882. 


To Lovers of Song and Pet Caged Birds: 

This is an Insect destroying Perch, made of hollow sul- 
phorized Rubber, the only Insect-destroying Perch in the 
market. 

From a thorouh study of the habits of Bird Vermin this 
Perch was the resulting invention. As it will be found 
on investigation that on the .pproach of night or darkness 
Vermin will creep from the hiding places in which they 
have been laying during the day, and seeking the bird 
will prey upon it, disturbing its rest and sleep until the 
daylight comes, when these pests will leave the birds, and 
in search of a hiding-place will crawl into the hollow 
part of the Perch, which forms a t-ap to catch them, and 
by washing the Perches as directed they can be readily 
dislodged and destroyed, avoiding the danger attending 
the use of Insect powder. 

The Inventor offers a positive guarantee that if the 
Perches used ina Cage are of this kind, the Vermin can 
be totally and thoroughly eradicated from both Bird and 
Cage. 

The medicinal and other qualities of these Perches by 
their use prevent sore and callous feet, and by removing 
the Vermin and allowing the Birds to obtain their needful 
repose and sleep, will be found to preserve their health 
and song, and add greatly to the duration of life of Caged 
Birds. 

DIRECTIONS: 

The Perch on which the Bird roosts at night should be 
washed by pouring water through the hollow part two 
or three times a week, as some of the Vermin will hide in 
this Perch. 

The other Perches (when all rubber ones are used) in 
the Cage will not require such frequent washing. By fol- 
lowing these directions birds will be kept free from Vermin. 

N. B.—The Perches being elastic are easily adjusted to 
all sized Cages; the smaller Perches are more suitable for 
Square or Cottage Cages, as by attaching a Perch at each 
end (crosswise) the Birds are allowed more room for exercise 
than would result from placing a Perch lengthwise of the 


Cage. The Perches fit the Round Cages as follows : 
No.1 Perchs fit Cages 6 to 6% in. di. 
“ 9 “ “ec “ 7 to 71% ‘é 
“e 3 “a “ 1% to 8Y “ce 
“ef 4 ae “e ae 844 to 9 “ee 
“ 5 “a “e “e to 9% “e 
oe 6 “ee “e a 0% to 10% “e 


Price 15 cents each. 


Sent free by mail by addressing, 


BACOT, 
78 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


ALSO 
FOR SALE AT RETAIL BY BIRD DEALERS 
AND WHOLESALE AT 


E. F. McALLISTER’S 


Seed Warehouse, 
31 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


Hundreds of Grange Halls are made beautiful 
with Patrons’ Paint. Nothing could be more 


appropriate. 
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STEAM 
FACTORIES. 
BROOKLYN, 


INGERSOLL's 
Liquid Robber Paint, 


that will successfully re- 


NW | i Inu <a = i 
i i Fi | Z : oe : sist the action of 
AND OFFICE: Ney Ei FF | a : 


i | a S Tal MOISTURE, SUN, 
HNN soe : i |: ‘ | 


16 FULTON ST, i i lig, SALT AIR&WATER, 


ee ONLY PAINT KNOWN 
SALES ROOM ‘ TO SCIENCE 


PAINTING, 


BUGGY AND WAGON PAINTS. 
CHEAP ROOF AND BARN PAINTS, 


| ail E i FUMES FROM COAL 
Corner of Gold, We 7 Ey on °K S bill | Wi 1 gl | mm ii ij GAS, &c., 
N au S | Iprer Nu | and therefore the 
NEW YORK. EJ CHEAPEST PAINT 
nN WN is Tl Hal Mamma AG ; for 
KALSOMINE, Ae i Z A H | | il a | HOUSE, SHIP, CAR, 
PARIS GREEN, faz goal Aaa al = a Erte re 
LONDON PURPLE. = 1 , : i i STEAMBOAT 
=== = 


| =. FINE BRUSHES, 
TRANSPORTATION FREE. | t 


PAINTS AND BRUSHES DELIVERED AT YOUR DEPOT AT FACTORY PRICES. rr 


MANUFACTURED & SOLD BY THE PATRONS’ PAINT WORKS. 


SIX FACTS. 

1. These Paints have been known to the trade now for many years, and when spread they form a homogeneous solid that never disintegrates, but continues to protect the 
covered surface from the action of the elements, likea piece of slate, until it is completely worn away. They also have a fine gloss. 

2. The color, oils, lead and zinc used by us in the manufacture of these paints are the richest and purest sold in the New York market. 

We have sold these paints to the Patrons of Husbandry ever since the organization of the Order. They have been used in over 70,000 Granges, located 

in every State of the Union, and they have established their own market wherever they have been once used. 

4. The fame of the Paint has extended abroad, and we are constantly receiving applicationg for Foreign Agencies. : = 

5. These Paints, both for inside and outside use, are now sold by us to Farmers, Painters and Consumers, at such rate of discount as to make them the 
cheapest inthe market, We fill all orders with the greatest care and speed, and forward the goods Without Charge for Transportation. 

6. We confidently assure all those intending to paint that they will best subserve their own interests by writing to us before buying elsewhere, for sample card and terms, 
mailed free. You need not pay until you get the Paints. 


THE ONLY PAINT THAT WILL SUCCESSFULLY RESIST THE ACTION OF SALT AIR AND SEA WATER, COAL GAS, 
MOIST AIR, AND SUN. 


Those living near Salt or Fresh Water, or where Coal is burned, or where the Sun’s direct rays shine, must have noticed 
how soon White Lead, or in fact any Paint, chalks or rubs off, and if white, turns dark, if colored changes its color. This 
is also true if Coal is burned in the neighborhood. , 

In corroding or manufacturing White Lead, certain Acids MUST be used. These Acids are acted on by Salt Air and 
Water, and to a lesser degree by Moisture, and also by the Sulphuret Hydrogen Gas from hard Coal, which turns the lead 
black or dark. The Sun, acting with the Acids in the Lead, destroys the water-proof qualities of the oil, and the Paint be- 
comes whitewash, to be removed by the rain and storms. ; 

In the manufacture of the Ingersoll Liquid Rubber Paint, we have thoroughly effaced all traces of Acids, and produced 
a Paint which when applied, forms a complete elastic coating, the particles of which are indissolubly united, and it is the 
only known Paint that will successfully resist the action of Salt Water or Air, ordinary Moisture, Coal Gas, or the Sun’s 
Rays ; the latter only serves to bleach the white Paint whiter. 


TESTIMONIAL AS TO COAL GAS. 


7 Kent County, R. I. 
Dear Sir: I have received the twenty gallons of white paint ordered from you, and like it so far very well ; it is whiter by age. Thelead that I have used turns black or 
dark from sulphuret hydrogen gas from hard coal. I think your paint is the best paint that I ever used. Ezra J. Capy, Manufacturing Chemist. 


AL AS TO SALT AIR D WATER. : : 
PATRONS’ PAINT WoRKS, pee vee aA Lone Brancu, N. J. 


Gents: I have tried your white paint. It isthe only paint that will resist Salt Air. Iam a painter and have great ftith in the paint. I desire to be your agent here. I 
enclose you a post office order for amount of within order. Yours respectfully, Gro. H. Swiet, 


LIQUID RUBBER BUCCY AND WAGON PAINT—BLACK OR RED ENAMEL GOACH CLOSS. 


This is a very fine Paint, not designed for new work, but for painting up old carriages and wagons. 
METALLIC LIQUID RUBBER ROOF PAINT. 

We manufacture a fine Metallic Roof Paint in the same manner as our other paint. Its base contains seventy-two parts of oxide of iron, 
and twenty-eight parts limestone cement, which is mixed in pure Linseed Oil and Turpentine. Its color is Spanish Brown (see color card, 
shade No, 72), It forms a perfect waterproof coating’ on a shingle or metal roof. It is a well-known fact that tin contracts and expands under 
the influence of cold and heat; this will cause most of the roof paint now sold to crack and chip off in one season. This is due in a great 
measure to the use of Coal Tar and Rosin Oils in their manufacture, which not only ruins the rain water, but prevents you from afterwards 
applying a pure paint until the Coal Oil, Tar, etc., is burned and scraped off. 

We have, we believe, the only roof paint which will form a perfect coating for roofs, that will not crack, chip or peel off. Even after the 
tin roof has become so full of pin holes that it would otherwise have to be retinned, two coats of the above, paint will make it water-tight for 
many years (see testimonials), 


at pre tne 


CHEAP PAINTS FOR ROOFS, BARNS, FENCES, SHEDS, &C. — 4 
Its colors are reddish brown and slate. We cannot furnish it in differen shades, It covers thoroughiy and will endure for many years. 
For all who desire a good cheap paint, it is the best in the market. be. 5 
Color Cards showing 16 colors of the paints, themselves, with tetfms and prices, mailed free. Address, 0, R. INGERS( 
Paint Works 76 Fulton St., N.Y. ‘ 


Foreign Agencies: 
JOHN BLAKE &CO., 46 Queen Victoria Street, London, C. CZAYKOWSKI & CO., Cape Haitien, Hayti. ANDRES AYBAR & CO., Santo Doming 
L. SANCHEZ & CO,, Havana, Cuba. ELIAS MUJICA & Co., Buenos Ayres, ELIAS MUJICA, Monleyideo, JOHN M, TURP 
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REPUTATION, CAPITAL. EXPERIENCE 


: = The National Grange Piano and Organ Supply House. 
CORNISH & CO.,, Washington, New J ersey, Authorized Manufacturers. 


We don’t want your money until after you have received your instrument, found it to be precisely as represented, and pere 
fectly satisfactory. Can there be a fairer way of showing you the Superior qualities of our Organs-and Pianos than this? 
del IF SO, WHAT IS IT? 


forwarded upon application, Wes i our instruments to Grangers and Farmers at lower prices than to any one else. Weare 
We have noagents anywhere, but sell our instruments direct at the lowest NET CASH WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES, 
men’s profits, which are usually enormous, and get your instruments at the lowest possible prices consistint with first-class workmanship and 

materials, our profit being merely a fair perceutage on the cost to build. 


t We will ship Grange Lodges and Grangers any instrument they may order, under seal of Grange, on a fifteen day’s test trial, and if at the end 
of that period they should not prove perfectly satisfactory in every particular, we will receive them back aud pay freight charges both ways, so 


Please send for 
Beautifully Illustrated 
‘Catalogues, and 
Special Discount 
20 PATRONS. 


Wecan j wi HK JIMS ah 2 Canada, who have, without one exception, expressed themselves as highly pleased with our Instruments and prices. Itis 


save you 


Soliciting your orders and correspondence, which shall] have our most prompt and faithful attention, 
‘We remain, your obedient servants, 


CORNISH & CO., Washington, New Jersey. 


CORNISH GRGAN! 
: Style “Orient,”? No. 3000. 


& Octaves, 16 Stops, Suwb-Bass, Octave Coupler and Two Knee Swells. 


CONTAINS FIVE SETS OF REE DS, as follows: 
One Set Large, Powerful - Sub-Bass Reeds of 24 Notes. | One Set Rich, Mellow. Smooth Diapason Reeds of 24 Notes 
23° “ 


. “« Exquisitely Pure, Sweet Melodia IE): OO «  _Charmingly Brilliant Celeste mage . 
oe : : . One Set Pleasing, Soft, Melodious Viola. Reeds of 14 Notes. ¥ Ree gue oa Se 
aed : ; : Sate rah i) RO ccs STOPS —iapason, ~ Vox Culeste _ Sub-Bass, Duilciana, “Base Coupler, Grand Organ 
; fits i Ise ey | . « YViolina, Treble Coupler, Diapason Forte, Melodia, Prin. Forte, [Kiree Swell, a? 
Viola, Left Knee Swell, Echo, Piano, Vox Humana,* 


As 4 combination of power, purity, sweetness, brilliancy, variety and charming musical effects, this Organ cannot be 
excelled. Its quality of tone, variety and volume renders it admirably adapied to parldr use. ° 

It contains our Patent Double Action Tone Modulator ; it also contains onr Patent Div'ded Steel Coupler, which 
doubles the power, coupled both ways, up and down; anu has two coupler stops, and couples Bass and Treble together or 
Separately, as desired. 

The case, which is Solid Black Walnut, of the best grade, is a marvel of skill and ornamented wood work, artistically 
hand-carved and elegantly finished, : 

The bottom front, beneath the key-board, presents two perpendicular raised panels, ornamented with eross-barsa in va- 
riegated burl of a light shade, which contrasts admirably with dark walnut of case. Immediately over the fout pedals is a 
Semi-circular raised panel, carved and mitred, also of varicgated burl. The ends are ornamented with raised panels haying 
cross-bars of variegated burl. The brackets are massive and richly carved, and ornamented by novel movable lawp-stands. 
The top, front, is of an exceedingly handsome design, and is intricately carved and ornamented with burl panels, and has 
handsome music pocket, embellished with fancy tracings. bi? [ : E 

We would strongly recommend this Instrument to those wanting an elegant piece of furniture and a first-class Parlor 
Organ. This Style of Organ is usually Catalogued at $325.00. 


& 
= 


Our Price from the factory to the purchaser direct, thus avoiding middlemen’s profits, including 
Stool and Instruction Book, bowed and delivered on cars here, and shipped on 15 duys’ test trial, 


= : OWLS S$9O0.00. a 
DBMENSIONS :—Height, 70 inches; Length, 48 inches; Width, 24 inches; 


Weight, about 350 lbs. ; EULLY WARRANTED EOR SIX .YEARS. 


CORMNEESR PTLARHO. 


Square, Style 30: 7 1-3 Octaves, : 


Fine Rosewood Case; Large, Front Round Corners; Beveled Edge on top, of Case; Richly Carved 
Legs and Lyre; Ogee and Serpentine Mouldings on Plinth; Full Iron Frame, with extra braces, French 
Grand Action; Large Scale; Fret Desk; Soft Pedals; Overstrung Hass and Agrafie Treble; Dimensic ns— 
Length, 6 feet 9inches; Width, 3 feet 4 inches; Weight, about 1000 lbs. This Style of Piano is 
usually Catalogued at $750.00. : 


ice to the public direct. thus avoiding middlemen’s profits, including Cover, 
Pe tool and Instruction Book, boxed and delivered on cars here, and shi ed 250. oo 
on 15 days test trial. (we ONL (ena ae es 
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We make a discount to Patrons 
from prices quoted in this ad- 
vertisement. We will save you 
money if you will write to us 
a for information, : 


Address all Letters 


CORNISH & CO., Teme 
_ Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


’ d save the enormous profits made by agents and dealers. We havesaved patrons thousands of dollars 
Selling Apihleucs and Oreo wien st ahice diepeinivg with the agenis’ unnecessary big profits, and, at the same time, we furnish Instruments of 
auch superior quality than those sold by agents. Jn order to introduce our own Pianos and Orpansin any NEW LOCALITY, we will make special 
ow rates. Weclaim to give more real value for the amount of money you wish to invest than any other manufacturer. We allow you to thoronghly 
- test any instrument you may order from us before you pay forit. Yourua no possible risk by ordering from bP as pe are peeeey rc spensiPle, and 
alls for. The Very Fact that our Organs and Pianos are endorsed by the different State Granges in preference to all fehes is a sufficien Fre ee it ee proms 

al 6s, beautifully illustrated, together with a long list of names of actual buyers, and special terms with full information, sent free upon application, n't fail — 
much money. Organs, $40.00, upwards; Pianos, $150.00, upwards. Sheet Music Catalogues sent Free | 


ale « ~* 


